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Introduction. 

The diflBcnlties attendant upon the division and definition 
of the parts of speech are well recognized — cf . Paul, Principien 
der Sprachgeschichte, p. 299; Delbruck, Vergleichende Syntax, 
Einleitnng, p. 75, flf. — and it is not my purpose to attempt a 
new definition of the participle. We must agree, I think, 
with Paul (p. 308), Brugmann (Grrundriss II. p. 428, Griech- 
ische Grrammatik p. 196), and Delbriick (Vgl. Syntax, 2, 
477), in deriving the participle from the adjective, the char- 
acteristic difference being that the idea of time, which is 
only implied in the adjective, is explicitly expressed in the 
tense of the participle, so that it comes to designate a pro- 
cess that is temporally limited from the point of view of 
the speaker, and in this way approximates the nature of 
the verb. This duality of its nature is reflected in its for- 
mal peculiarity of possessing the TrapeTrofieva of both substan- 
tive and verb, and is recognized in its name— /ierox^?. Or, in 
other words, the participle is an adjective with a richer con- 
tent of meaning, since it brings from its association with the 
verb the distinction of voice and tense and the power of verbal 
regimen. The adjective represents a quality at rest, the par- 
ticiple represents a quality in motion, and the difference be- 
tween the two is a difference in the degree of mobility — cf. 
Schroeder's definition (p. 86) of the participle, *'als ein Adj. 
das mit dem Yerb die Zeitbedeutung ( * Beweglichkeit in der 
Zeit') und die Rection gemein hat." 

Its special value is, as Paul points out, that it allows us to 
employ the expression of an event in the form of an attribute. 
In this way it becomes an easy method of subordinating one 
action to another, of expressing the details, the accompanying 
circumstances of an action without bestowing upon them a 
prominence that would distort the perspective, the finite verb 
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giving the outline of the action while the participle supplies 
the coloring. (Cf . Gildersleeve Pindar cix. ; A. J. P. ix 137, flf.) 

This is the original use of the participle — the participle of 
attendant circumstances. Of it Jolly says (Sprach. Abh. der 
gram. geselL, Leipzig, 1874; cf. A. J. P. ix 139 n) : ^'Nur 
im Arischen, Lilauischen und weitaus am besten im Griechi- 
schen hat sich das Particip seine alte Mittelstellung zwischen 
Nomen and Verbum noch gewahrt : nur im Griechischen war 
es daher im Stande, sich alien Functionen des Verb, finit. ge- 
schmeidig anzupassen und in unverandertem Fortbestehen ne- 
ben der in alien verwandten Sprachen so iiberwuchernden Hypo- 
taxis sich als redender Zeuge der neuerdings mit so grossem 
Unrecht angefochtenen Yorziiglichkeit des gr. Sprachbaus zu 
behaupten." 

The purpose of this dissertation is to contrast the Epic and 
the Attic use of the participle in order to see whether the use 
of the participle, as an equivalent of the hypotactic clause, is 
not a purely Greek development within historical times. In 
doing this, the difference in the departments of literature must 
be borne in mind, and also the fact that the Attic is not a de- 
velopment from the Epic dialect. Nevertheless, if the Epic 
use of the participle is found to represent a state intermediate 
between the original use of the participle and that found in 
Attic authors, we may, I think, with safety, infer that the 
Attic dialect must at some time have passed through a some- 
what similar stage of development and that the difference in 
usage is essentially chronological. 

Such a development of the Greek participle is in opposition 
to the views expressed by Classen, Beobachtungen, p. 44 : 
" Wir finden den ganzen Reichthum an Formen, welchen die 
griechische Sprache im Participium entwickelt hat, in der 
homerischen Poesie entfaltet, und wir sehen ihn mit einer 
Feinheit und Freiheit jedem Bediirfniss des Gedankens ange- 
passt, die in keiner Beziehung dem gebildetsten Ausdruck der 
attischen Prosa nachsteht." For a criticism of Classen's 
views, cf. Spieker A. J. P. vi 310, ff. The chief cause of 
Classen's lack of appreciation of the nature of the participle 
(A. J. P. ix 138 n^) — the nature of the participle is his tend- 
ency toward '* resolutions" of the participle, a tendency due. 
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no doubt, to the poverty of the German language in participial 
constructions that Classen himself laments, and from which 
Yogrinz seems to have best succeeded in freeing himself, cf. 
p. 278, Die **Aufl6sungen" der Partizipien sind rein logiscJie 
operationen^'^^ p. 248. *'Durch solche Steigerung und daraus 
hervorspringenden Gregensatz wird fur unser SpracJigefuhl 
(italics are mine) konzessiver Sinn beim et-Satz und beim Par- 
tizip erzeugt." 

For the Epic period the work has been based upon complete 
collections of the examples in Hesiod and the Iliad ; these 
have been supplemented by examples from the Odyssey ob- 
tained by means of Gehring' s Index Homericus, except for the 
adversative participle and the negative with the participle, for 
which independent collections of examples have been made. 
For the Attic period I have depended mainly on the statements 
made in Kuhner's and Kruger's Grammars and Goodwin's, 
Moods and Tenses, besides which I have made use of the details 
given for Xenophon's Anabasis by Joost, and for Euripides by 
Dr. Gonsalez Lodge in an unpublished Hopkins dissertation, 
*' The Participle in Euripides.'' 

The examples have been arranged under the heads of the 
Circumstantial Participle, the Supplementary Participle, and 
the Adjectival Uses of the Participle. 

The Circumstantial Participle. 

As the participle enables us to express an action in the 
form of an attribute, it becomes a valuable instrument for 
subordinating to the main action of the sentence the various 
circumstances by which it is attended. These circumstances 
may stand to the main action in different logical relations ; 
but none of these ever receives formal expression in the parti- 
ciple except the relation of time. Originally, even this was no 
exception, for the tense of the participle designated at first 
merely the ''kind of time" of the subordinate action and not 
its temporal relation to the main action, since the notion of 
priority was not originally inherent in the aorist and did not 
become completely attached to it until after the Homeric 
period. — cf. Seymour, On the Use of the Aorist Participle in 
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dent of course that if several of the participial constructions 
passed into this stage of development there would result a state 
of confusion that could not long maintain itself in any lan- 
guage. 

It is in the development of this use of the participle as a 
conscious substitute for a subordinate finite clause that the 
greatest and most essential difference in the Epic and Attic use 
of the participle consists. Seymour calls attention to the fact 
that Homer frequently employs the finite verb where Greek 
prose would use the participle, e. g., 

A 458. avrhp hrel p &J^avTO xal oiXo'^VTa^ Trpo^dXovro 

which in prose would usually have been ev^dfievot xal Trpo^aXo- 
fievoL, But in spite of this fact Homer is far from being araio- 
metochic. The explanation of this is to be found in the freer 
use of the circumstantial participle in Epic poetry, which is 
sufficient to counterbalance the absence of the participle as an 
equivalent of a subordinate finite clause and constitutes one of 
the main causes of the vividness and swiftness of Epic narra- 
tive. Thus if we compare the use of the participle in Hesiod 
with that of Euripides, as given by Lodge in his dissertation, 
''The Participle in Euripides," we find that considerably over 
half of the participles in Hesiod are circumstantial as against 
one-fifth in Euripides. Even after making liberal allowances — 
which are necessary on account of the subjective nature of the 
work — for differences in drawing the line between circumstan- 
tial participles and those that are equivalents of subordinate 
clauses the fact remains that we have here a difference in the 
syntax of the two authors, which is important and character- 
istic. 

Fortunately this difference between Epic and Attic syntax 
can be illustrated from the other side. If we take up each of 
the participial constructions separately we will find that there 
are extremely few cases in Epic poetry in which a causal or 
conditional inference is manifestly intended, and not one in 
which such an inference is rendered necessary by the addition 
of a particle, though this is frequently the case in Attic prose. 
In other words, these constructions are in the first stage of their 
development in Epic, in the second in Attic. The temporal 
construction would naturally be expected to develop earlier, 
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and accordingly we find it in Epic in a state of transition be- 
tween these first and second stages, as is shown by the greater 
frequency of its occurrence, and by the occasional addition of 
temporal particles — in which respect an advance is evident 
within the Epic period itself. 

Of all these constructions, however, the adversative parti- 
ciple was the one that obtained the firmest root in the lan- 
guage. That it must have developed at a very early period is 
shown by the fact that it has succeeded in becoming the pre- 
vailing mode of expression for the adversative relation in 
Greek. Therefore it is not surprising to find it already firmly 
established in the Homeric poems in the second stage of its 
development. It, too, shows an advance during the Epic 
period, and a still greater advance is perceptible when the 
Epic usage is compared with that of Attic. It becomes, in- 
deed, a question whether we should not admit that the adver 
sative relation is a part of the ''usual" signification of the 
participle in the Attic period ; we must at any rate, in my 
opinion, admit that it has advanced very far towards such a 
stage of development. 

The facts to which I look for confirmation of these state- 
ments will be given under the headings of the Adversative, 
Temporal, Causal, and Conditional Participles, and then after 
consideration of the differences between the Epic and Attic 
use of the Participle of Purpose and the Genitive Absolute, I 
will pass to the consideration of the use of the Negative with 
the Participle, in which I hope to find further proof of the 
undeveloped state of the use of the participle as a substitute 
for a finite subordinate clause. 

The Adversative Participle. 

The examples of the adversative participle in Hesiod are as 
follows : 

S 101. icaX KpaTcpo^ irep idyv ; Th 465. /cal Kparepcp irep i6vTi; 
Th 616. Koi TToXviSpov iovra; W 44. koI aepyov iovra; W 704. 
Kol i<f>0LfjL6v Trep iovra ; Th 698. I(f>0lficf}v irep eovrcov ; W 514. haav- 
aripvcov irep i6vT<ov; Th 719. vTrepOvfiow; irep iovra^; W 154. /cal 
iKTrdyXov^ Trep iSma^ ; Th 448. /cal fiovvoyev^^ ix firjTpbf: iovaa ; 
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W 292. ;^aX€7r^' 7re/> hwa ; W 208. Kal aoc^v iovaav ; W 360. 
Kai T€ (TfjLiKpov iov; W [202]. ^poviovat koX avToui\ W 649. treao- 
^tafi^vo^ ; Th 533. fca( irep ^co6fi€VO<;, 

In the Iliad there are examples of this construction, in 
which no particles are employed to make the meaning clear. 
The adversative force is then merely an inference from a con- 
trast in the context and the examples are more or less un- 
satisfactory. ^ 

E 433. Alvela S' hropovae jSoffv ayaffo^ Aiofju^Srf^ 

yiyvdlkrKmv S ol avro^ inrelpexj^ cuririS* ^AirdWoov. 
M 212. "E/cTO/o ael fi^v irm fwi iirtirKria'a'ev: ayop^<nv 

i<r0\€t <f>pa^ofi€v<p. 
N 666. a? p* iij eiSa^ Krjp* okorjv eirl i/i;o9 iPaivev, 
cf. also 2 i^v B 27. 64. 343. A 388. E 903. H 242. A 
471. 666. N 461. O 611. H 837. P 143. 2 105. T 320. T 
312. <E> 589. X 176. 360. * 367. 546. 636. 11 174. 537; irapeayv 
O 665 ; i\avv(ov ^ 322 ; Ufievo^ IT 396 ; ayaySv A 407 ; ireireprf 
fidpo^ <I> 58 ; iaavfievo^ IT 9. 

The examples with the various particles are as follows : 
Present: axvip^o^ A 588. B 270. 126. 317. M 178. 

N 419. O 133. 651. P459. 2 112. T 8. 65. X 424. H 623; 

mxtov A 300. T 87. «> 48 ; ecoi/ A 131. 275. 352. 546. 587. B 

246. r 159. 201. A 387. 534. E 94. 571. 625. 99. 263. 

284. 285. I 343. 373. 662. 627. K 114. 549. A 418. 721. M 

171. 410. N 236. 361. S 33. O 164. 185. 196. 407. 585. H 

154. 550. 617. 620. 624. 627. 815. P 676. 2 649. T 80. 82. 

118. 155. T 356. 436. «> 264. 483. X 218. 384. * 306. 610. 

H 35. 53. 423. 570. 593. 609. 617 ; mv N 415 ; hrecySfievcys T 142. 

189 ; €inicpaT€cov S 98 ; ipyofievo^ P 571 ; 17^80)1/ M 382. H 566 ; 

lefievo^ O 450. P 276. 292 ; KriBSfievo^ A 586. E 382. H 110. 

2 273. X 416. D. 104 ; Kcvvfievcx; S 173 ; vo^oov A 577. ^ 305 ; 

6\\vfjb€vo<; T 21 ; Trivayv S 1 ; a-KOind^wv S 58 ; <rKV^6fjL€vo^ I 1 98 ; 

airevhcov 293 ; reipofievo^ Z 85 ; ^tkeoDV Z 360 ; ^poverov I 554. S 

217 xarewi; I 518. O 399 ; x®o>ei/o? S 260. ^ 384. 

^ Here and elsewhere it has been my effort to cite all passagres that could possibly be 
claimed as examples of the construction in question. The subjective element is so largre that 
there is always room for differences of interpretation, and so 1 have attempted to gather all 
the material, although I might personally be inclined to reject part of it. 

>For the sake of brevity the participles in the lists given are cited in the nominative sin- 
gular masculine. 
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Perfect : hcri&ioay; ^ 186 ; T€0vr)(k U 868. P 229. X 364. 
a 20 ; fi€fia<k E 135. I 665. N 46. 317. B 375. O 276. 298. 
604. n 565. P 181. a 298; ireiroLdm 11 624 ; ireirapiiivo^ ^ 
577; iaavtievo^ Z 518. A 654. N 67. 142. 316. 630. 787. P 663; 
Kexo\(ofjiAvo^ A 217. P 710. 

AoTlst : ayyeCXja^; K 448 ; ad\i^<ra^ O 30 ; aXaX/c(ov I 604 ; aprv- 
va^ N 152 ; Bafuura-dfievo^ O 476 ; Oawov A 463. X 73 ; ovrdfia/o^; 
H 128. 379 ; KaraTre^vtov P 539. 

The examples in the Odyssey are : 
Without particles : 

a 37. TOP S' e/erave voa-r^a-avra 

elSa^ alirbv SXjeOpov iirel irpS oi elhrofiev '^fiek* 
a 202. ainhp vuv toi iyoD fiavreva-ofiai. 

ovT€ Ti fidvTv; iayv ovt* olwv&v adt^a elSco^, 
^13 97. fiCiiver* iireiySfievoi rbv ifwv ydfiov = t 142. o) 132. 
13 102. at /c€v arep airelpov KrJTat iroXXh KreaTlaa-w;. = r 147. 
0)137. 

/) 567. St€ /a' o5to9 avi)p xarct S&fia kiovtu, 

ov Ti KaKOV pd^avra fiaXoDv 6Svv7j<nv SS(o/c€v. 
cf. also : a€fca^6fi€P(y; a- 136 ; axevwv tt 139 ; 8€v6fi€vo^ 8 264; 
iOe^cove 99 ; ioSv fi 241. y 193. B 334. 717. 330. 332. t 516. 
/c 282. 1441.627. p 125. tr 216. r 230. <^ 21. 27. ^71; 
irapeciv \ 66 ; eirieXTrofievo^ ^ 126. iircaTdfievo^ 8 730 ; e;^a)i/ t 364 ; 
7rapi]fi€vo<; p 466. r 209. \t\aulfJi£vo^ fi 328 ; oiofiei/iy; v 21 ; oird^tov 
o) 283 ; aBrjfccS^: fi 281. 

With particles : 

Present: axevcov X 88. 361 ; axvvfievo^ B 104. 649. 663. v 
297. e 478; /c 174. tt 147. ^ 250 ; ^^Axoi; /3 110. r 166. 
ft) 146. ic6v /3 200. ? 136. 331. 360. ^ 67. 379. k Ul. X 
265. 1/294. 1147. /> 381. tr 21. 386. r 253. 489. v 131. 
271. 274. <^ 103. 370. 1^ 12. 82. 230. 361. o) 499 ; irapecSv | 
145 ; I'jSv Tf 204. X 425 ; iireiyofievo^ a 309. 7 284. 49. /) 570. 
iirca-rdfievo^; 1/ 313. '^ 186 ; €;^^rf/i€z/09 8 602 ; dTrex0op^vo^ cr 165 ; 
^X^^v 8 97. J 310. /) 13 ; rt^cov yjr 187 ; /caOrffievo^ ir 264 ; te/iAei;o9 
a 6. 8 284. fc 246, 1 142. tt 430. </> 129. x- 409 ; Ifieipofievo^ e 209; 
/cr)B6fi€vo^ y 240. 17 216. crl78. r 511 ; XtXato^z/o? a 315; iievealvwv 

1 The Interpretation is doubtful. See Verbs of Beginning and Ending. 
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€ 341 ; vauov 6 18 ; oiofievo^ f 298. m 401 ; oXiyrfireXAov t 366 
TToaxtov \ 104, 111. fi 138 ; fnnrocav ? 87 ; reipofievcy; e 324, rj 218 
rpvxofievo^ a 288. /3 219 ; ^iX^a>v 316 ; x^'^ewi; /3 249. v 280 
j(aT(^eov X 360. 

Perfect : €LkrjKov6as r 28 ; Tedvriw k 494 ; fi€fia(L<; x 172 ; ire- 
irovdm p 666 ; ia-a-vfievo^ 8 733 ; K€xoXj(Ofi6^of: \ 565. r 324 ; fcexpv 
fi^o<s f 165. 

Aorist : avekcov <r 16 ; ^^<bi/ -^ 7 ; ^aiwi/ a 236. 7 268. \ 654. 
» 93 ; fioyi]<ra<; y8 343 ; ofioaaw; f 392; iraOdv r) 224. d 184; <l>vyoSv 
p47. 

These examples may be sammarized as follows : 
Without Particles. 

pres. perf. aor. 

Iliad: 29 3 1=33 
Odyssey: 33 3 4=40 
Hesiod: 1 0= 1 

The first thing that calls for comment is the relative fre- 
quency of the construction. The number of its occurrences in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey is about in proportion to their bulk (4 : 3); 
in Hesiod the construction is not quite so frequent (182 : 16 > 
7:1). This is due entirely to the nature of Hesiod' s work, 
which is unsuited to anything so rhetorical in character as the 
adversative idea of itself is. The rhetorical nature of the con- 
struction can be seen from the fact that it occurs much more 
frequently in speeches than in the narrative. Thus in the 
Iliad, 125 out of 183, or about two-thirds of the instances, 
come from the speeches, while in the Odyssey the proportion 
is even higher, 1 25 out of 143, or five-sixths. But the amount of 
speech is proportionately greater in the Odyssey. To appreciate 
these figures fully it must be borne in mind that speeches con- 
stitute less than one-half of the Iliad — 7048 out of 15693 
lines — and contain much fewer participles than the narrative — 
in the Iliad 1719 : 3286. 

The origin of this construction is to be sought in the con- 
trast between a quality inherent in a subject and an action 
that is not in harmony with it — a contrast which could be 
heightened by emphasizing the quality and thus bringing out 
more clearly the adversative relation. Later, when this con- 
struction with the participle was more firmly established the 
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warning particles were omitted, and *' failure to understand it 
was charged to stupidity." Gildersleeve, Pindar cxi. The 
examples cited above show that the construction has not yet 
reached such a state of development. It is still felt merely 
as a contrast between a quality and an action that do not 
harmonize, and hence in a large proportion of the examples 
the particles are retained to emphasize the quality, and so 
bring out the contrast. The following table will show the use 
of the different particles : 

Without part. Trep Kal Kai — irep ovSe ovSd — irep 

Iliad. 32 86 27 29 2 4 

Odyssey. 40 63 15 16 6 2 

Hesiod. 1 3 6 6 

An unusual doubling is found O 604. fidXa irep fjLefia&ra teal 
avTov, To intensify still further the contrast koI &9 is em- 
ployed in addition to the particles r 169. \ 104 ; oiS' &9 a 6. e 
324. X 88 ; lM7r^9 I 518. S 1. 98. 173. O 399. P 229. 11523. 
/S200. \350. o361. 7rl47. trl65. t366. (I/att?;? goes with 
the main verb of course. Cf . La Roche at H 1 ; Ameis-Hentze 
o 361 Anhang.) Isolated are : 

184. dXXd xai w^ xaxd noXXd izad-mvy mtpTJffo/i* di^^Xtov 
\ 565. evd^a /' Bfiiixs Ttpoffi<pr^ x£^oXtofiiVO(s, 

The difference between the Epic and Attic usage may be 
shown by contrasting the statistics given for Euripides by 
Lodge and for Xenophon's Anabasis by Joost. In Euripides 
occur 450 examples of this construction ; of these eighteen are 
used with Kalirep^ one with /cat, and five with ir4p. In three of the 
cases mentioned Kahrep and trip are reinforced by oft©?, and o/ia©? 
is used without these particles twelve times. Joost says (p. 
295): ''Diesen 63 Fallen (of the simple adv. part.) stehen nur 
14 (13) gegenuber, in denen das konzessive Participiam durch 
KaCirep (4 I)^ ical allein (6) koX fidXa (4) und fidka allein (1 ?) ver- 

»It may be well to call attention to the usagre of xatnep : it is not used by Antiphon, Ando- 
cides, Lysias (2.6 ; 6.11 belonff to Pseudo-Lysias), Hyperides nor Deinarchos. Isaeus (6.54) 
and Lycurffos (75) have but one example, Aeschlnes (accordingr to Preuss) but two, 1.45, 167. 
Isocrates uses it in his letters 2.14; 4.1, 8; 9.16, and in passagres of a similar character in his 
speeches 9.11; U.9; 12.1; 15.11,272, 320. Demosthenes has, according to Preuss, 33 instances. 
Thuoydldes 18, accordluff to Von Essen. Thus we see that this is one of the syntactical 
features that connect Thucydldes, Isocrates, and Demosthenes, another of which will be 
found in the use of the participle with av. 
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deutlicht wird." The proportion 63:14 is just about the re- 
verse of the Homeric usage, but the complete material to trace 
the history of the development is not yet collected. 

The separation of KaL and irip by a word — generally the par- 
ticiple except with &ov where it is the predicate adjective — shows 
that the original emphasizing force of each word is still felt, 
and that they have not yet become like the later Kalirep (found 
as Kai irep only t) 224, Th 533) a mere sign for the adversative 
relation. 

A further proof of the undeveloped state of the construc- 
tion is to be found in the adjectival nature of the participles 
employed. Notice the large number of the occurrence of ioSv 
with a predicate adjective, and the number of participles that 
denote states of the mind or feelings : dxvu;i£vo<$, k7:ety6fievo<$, Ufievoc, 

x7)d6fi£\fO(Sf voiovTt, ffxu^oiiiva}, <ppove6vrwVf ^wofisvo^. The perfects tOO 
are mostly adjectival, ixyeyawra, rsi^rjajra, fi£iiam<$y neTtot^wg, kaffo- 

fievog, xexoXwfiivoi^, There is very little of the contrasting of one 
action with another, and consequently the use has hardly 
spread to the aorist. In the Iliad there are but eleven instances 
of the aorist and four of these ^^avovrc and ohrdfievot are adjectival 
and notably close to the perfect, while two out of the remain- 
ing seven come from the ninth and tenth books. 

The extension of the construction to the future is also of 
course not made until after the Epic period. 

Both as regards the omission of particles and the employ- 
ment of the aorist the Odyssey shows a gain over the Iliad not 
only in the number but in the character of the examples. (See 
tables and examples above.) In Hesiod this is not the case, 
but the number of occurrences is too small to allow a fair com- 
parison to be instituted. 

The Tempobal Paetioiple. 

The participle frequently denotes a subordinate action that 
stands to the main action of the sentence in no logical relation 
except that of time. Still this need not be a case of the par- 
ticiple used as a substitute for a finite temporal clause : for that 
it is necessary that the participle should be employed where the 
speaker wishes that the temporal relation between the two ac- 
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tions should he inferred hy the hearer. On account of the 
explicit designation of time in its tense the participle conld 
assume this function with particular ease, and accordingly this 
construction precedes in its development both the causal and 
conditional uses of the participle, which are oflEshoots from it. 

In Hesiod there are about fifty examples in which the par- 
ticiple seems to be used to date as it were the time of one action 
with relation to another. In the Iliad the construction is in 
about the same state, so that it seems sufficient to cite the 
examples from Hesiod. 

Present: Th 23. 48 (verse corrupt cf. Rzach's note and 
Wiener Stud. 4. 317 ft.) 91. 202. [219]. 443. 761 (cf. X 16). 
[828]. 910. 988. S 232. W 24. 368. 374. 383. 387. 463. 467. 
498. 502. 653. 669, 696. 745. 746. 821. 

Aorist: Th 184. 188. 292. 293. 606. 859. 861. 951. 954. 994, 
997. S 38. 44. 82. 87. [152]. W 218. 384. 386. 506. 547. 652. 
664. 697. 701. 735. 755. 

Evidently the consciousness of this use of the participle is 
greater when temporal adverbs are employed to point out the 
relation more precisely. This is said to be frequent in Attic — 
cf. G. M. T. 855; Kruger I. 56. 10. A 3; Kuhner § 486. 1. An. 
A. 5. Thucydides and Xenophon employ adverbs to sum up a 
subordinate clause and also show similar examples after tem- 
poral participles — seven examples occurring in Thucydides, 
eight in the Anabasis, and thirteen in the Hellenica. — (Cf. 
Joost, p. 297 ff. and Q-raeber, Einige Reste nebengeordneter 
Satzbildung im untergeordneten Satzgefuge bei Thukydides 
und Xenophon namentlich nach temporalen Vordersatzen Brek- 
lum, 1887, to which latter, unfortunately, I have had access 
only in the summaries, Wochenschrift fur Klass. Phil. 1887. 
1510 ; Berl. Phil. Woch. 7. 1338.) 

This use, as a survival from a time of parataxis, might be 
expected to occur even more frequently in Epic poetry. After 
finite temporal clauses examples are not infrequent in Homer: 
airUa B 322. 662. E 713. A 582. M 393. S 237. 2 531. 
T 20. <E> 419. ^ 39. 118. 162. 768. 11 515. /S. 379. 7 448. 
€ 77. 229. 361. 447. k 237. 11 201. 261. v 272. 1 153. 340. 
93. p 23. 4> 46. 406 ; hreiTa A 478. V 223. 398. 422. Z 505. 
H 208. 181. K 622. O 397. H 247. 2 645. T 338. <E> 
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383. ft 719. a 294. )8 280. 379. 408. 7 46. S 338. 415. 
€391, e 378. t438. « 237. \ 121. ^ 201. 261. 309. 400. 
V 318. o 102. 367. 447. 478. p 2. 129. 321. ^ 160. ^ 217. 
-^ 89. Now, if the participle was felt at this time as an equiv • 
alent of a temporal clause we should expect to find, with some 
degree of frequency, similar examples of its resumption by an 
adverb. However, the only examples are : 

I 453. Ttary^p d* ifidf abrix' dt<r^e\9 \ noXXd. xar^pdro 
n 308. adrU* ^pa ffrpe^^ivTo^ ^AprjcXuxoo fidXs fir^pdv. 
ft 226. abrixa ydp fie xaraxrsiveuv ^A^tXXeb^ 

dyxd^ iX6vT* ifibv ol6v 
13 367. ol di rot abrix* Idyrt xaxd ^pdtrtFovrat diriffffw 
p 327. ^ Aprfov d^ at xard fiotpa Xdfiev /liXavo^ ^n^droio 

abrix* iddvr* ^Odotr^a, 
A 727. iv^a Ail fiiSavref dTcepfievel Ispd xaXd . , . 

ddpnov iicet^* iXdfieir^a, 

a 363. =ir 460. r 603. ^ 357. 

i^ S* Ovep^* dvafiaUra <rbif dfi^titdXatct yuvat^v 
xXaUv ivetr* ^Odoc^a, 

(T 97. al dk Xosffffdfuvat xa\ ^pccdfievat X(n* kXal^ 

dslnvov ftcect^' tlXovro, 
a 128. tcap* dfifit ^tXijceat abrdp iicetra 

dslicvoo 'Ka4T€dfisvo^ fioi^ffeat, cf . B 60. 

Ameis-Hentze also includes here : 

H 228. 019 ^dro fjLs(drj<rev dk fio&Tct^ irdrvia ^Hpjj 
fietdijffaira d* sTzetra ijt kyxdr^ero x6Xntp, 

but it seems to me doubtful cf. a 336. p 33. sjr 207. 

Similar to this is the use of apa (cf. Monro, p. 316, Ameis- 
Hentze to A 68) in ^ roi 2 7' & €67ra)i/ xar' ap' l^ero A 68. 101. B 76. 

H 354. 365 ] B 310 fidt/iou Onat^a^ irp6^ fia TtXardvi^Toy SpnufTsv ; A 743 
i-j^d) 3* ^9 di^pov dpouffa^ | (tt^v fia fierd npofid^ottrtv. For the OdySSey 

cf . e. g. TT 46. 213. p 466. 603. a- 110. r 644. 

None of the other adverbial usages of this sort which occur 
in Attic prose are found in Epic poetry — Kr. Di. 66.10.1 — and 
it is to be noted that these examples of adrixa and sTzecra come 
from the Odyssey and the latest part of the Iliad. Also notice- 
able is the neglect of the digamma in atmx* iddvra. 
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Other words of a temporal character whose combination 
with the participle calls for mention are : 

£T{ : W 463. vttbv dk aizsipstv en xou<piCoo(Tav apoopav 

Of. W 602. B 287. 2 10. 

ra-KpiuTai Th 203. rg d* ^ Epo^ (b/ndprrjiFe . , . yecvofiivrj ranprnra 

Cf. Th 188. W 387. 467. H 811. 

viov : W 669. eapo^i v^ov iffvafiivoto »=> T 619 cf. H 64. 
rjdrj : B 663. xarixTa I rjdrj yrjpdffxovTa 

also to be noted is the expansion of the participle by a tem- 
poral clause, T 128 = a 210 : 

uffTEpov aZre rd izeiaeTai aaaa ol alffa 
yetvofiivoi inivrj^e Xiv<p Sre fxtv rixs fnJTrjp. 

Cf . also W. 467. 

The original function of the tense of the participle was to 
express the ''kind" of time of the subordinate action, and 
this is still the factor that controls the choice of tenses of the 
circumstantial participle in Epic poetry. For examples of the 
aorist participle denoting action contemporary with the tense 
of the leading verb, cf. Seymour and Delbriick, 1. c. But the 
fact that the aorist expressed the attainment, the ''upshot" of 
an action, led to the inference that the action expressed by the 
aorist participle was prior to the time of the leading verb, 
while by contrast the present participle was felt to designate 
time contemporary with the leading verb. It is only natural 
that this inference should be stronger the more the temporal 
element in the participle is emphasized ; and, accordingly, we 
find that in the examples cited above, in which the temporal 
relations of the two actions are indicated by the participle, the 
aorist participle is employed to denote time prior, the present 
participle to denote time contemporary with that of the lead- 
ing verb. 

The Causal Pabtioiple. 

Apart from its use with Verbs of Emotion — which call for 
separate treatment — the causal participle is an inference from 
the temporal, cf. Kruger, 1. 66. 13. Sometimes the two ideas 
blend, as : 

S 82. St* ioari^avov itori Stj^tjv 

^X^e Xtnibv Tipvv^ov ioxHfievov TCToXiei'^pov 
xretva^ ^HXexTpuwva ^omv ?vex* eopufisrcurajv. 
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N 696 = O 335* abrdp evatev 

iv 0uXdx7j yaiy)<s aizo itaTpido<; audpa xaraxTa^. 

That the usage was not far developed in Epic poetry was 
recognized by Kruger, Di. 56. 12. The examples in Hesiod 
are : 

S 410. adrdg d* dTzaXijffSTai olXXtq 

X(Opoo aidpi9 iwv. 

Cf. perhaps Th 817. W. 514. 

Th. 497.^ TCpwTov d* i^TJ/jLefTffe Xtih)v Ttu/JLaTov xaraizivrnv. 
W 634. TzXaat^effx' iv vT,o(y\ fiiou xsxprjp.ivo^ kfff^XoO- 

From the Iliad may be cited : Present, A 408. E 331. H 185. 
I 32. K 4. N 117. 119. P 221. T 295. ^ 220. ^ 387. 834. 
Aorist, X 605. Perfect, I 345. A 124. 689. T 210. il 244. 

The use of are, ina, w<$ outo), dtd touto and 3td raora tO em- 
phasize the causal relation is entirely lacking — cf. Kr. Di. 
56. 12. a. — and is proof of the undeveloped state of the con- 
struction. 

The Conditional Pabtioiple. 

Satisfactory instances of the conditional participle are not 
frequent either in Hesiod or in the Iliad. Those who, like 
Kuhner, see in the potential optative a mutilated conditional 
sentence may find a suppressed protasis in the participle in 

an example like W. 12 nyv fiiv xev inaiviffffeis voij(Ta^^ or 33 TOO xe 

xopeffffdfisvo^ vetxea xai drjpiv 6(piXXot^ but to me it seems better not 
to resolve such sentences as these and A 539. M 465. N 96. 127. 
P 399. a 418. 661. In N 96. 

Ufifiiv iym ye 
fiapva/iivotffc Trinoti^a ffatoffitievac via^ dfid^, 
ei d* UfieJ^ TzoXifioio fie^7J(T£T£ XeuyaXioto 
vov dij e^derat ^fiap 67:0 Tpwsfftrt dafir^vat. 

the following conditional clause is contrasted, not with the 
participle, but with the whole situation, consequently the ex- 
ample is not comparable with passages in Attic in which a par- 

^Fick Horn. Odyss. in d. urspr. Sprachf., p. 329, reads xaraTziwVy the i beingr lengrthened 
under the ictus. Cf. // 825. :r 143. <t 8. Rzaoh rejects the emendation interpretingr xtira- 
Tzivwv as a participle of the imperfect, of. W 282. A better example would have been Th 57, 
but it seems to me that an aorist, and not a duratiye participle, is wanted. 
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ticiple is balanced by a finite subordinate clause, although it 
is the closest approximation to such a use in the Iliad and in 
Hesiod of which I am aware. 

The limiting force of 7^ sometimes brings out an apparently 
conditional meaning, cf. Th 443. 446; K 246. 556. In addition 
to these may possibly be cited Th 704. 723=725 ; W 21 ; I 
157=261=299. A 509. X 288. 

Schoemann proposed to read in W 22. 

e/9 trtpov yap ti^ re i3a>v epyoto ^ariZtov 
TrXouffiov 8^ (Tneudet fxeu dpiofievac '^3e ^ureoetv 

tt>9=oyTW9. Such a construction is sometimes found in Attic — 
cf. Kuhner 486. 3. An. 7. — but in Epic it is without parallel. 

The clearest indication of this use in Attic is the employ- 
ment of the negative /*?;. For the range of this usage, cf . Q-alla- 
way, On the Use of /x^ with the Participle in Classical Q-reek. 
Baltimore, 1897. No example of it is found in Homer, because 
the use of the participle as a substitute for a subordinate con- 
ditional clause had not yet developed sufficiently to aflEord any 
opportunity for the use of such a construction. However, this 
must be considered in connection with the broader question of 
the combination of any negative with the participle, and the 
discussion of Dr. Galla way's views will be postponed for 
another chapter. 

The Pabtioiple of Purpose. 

The undeveloped state in Epic poetry of the participle ex- 
pressing purpose is one of the commonplaces of Q-reek gram- 
mar. The construction with ©9 that afterwards becomes in 
reality a species of oratio obliqua is, as is well known, entirely 
wanting. The limitations of the use of the future participle 
are also well known. For the Iliad the following brief state- 
ment of the facts will suffice : 

Disregarding the adjectival k(7ff6fievo<s there are 62 instances 
of the future participle in the Iliad. Pour of these are cir- 
cumstantial participles that might be paraphrased by fimwv 
with the infinitive. E 46. rdv . . , vo^' Unwv imp-riffdfievov. cf. n 
343. 2 309. ^ 379. Of the remaining examples 57 are used in 
connection with verbs of motion where by a natural infer- 
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ence it denotes the intention or purpose of the subject. The 
examples are : 

Nominative : with ^ahztv B. 49. A 101. ipx^anai B 801. 
K 343. [387]. N 267. O 179. H 301 ; ilUiv A 13. 163. 207. 
372. T 125. <E> 431. ft 240; Ihai A 419. T 383. 411. K 32. 
461 (bis). A 662. M 216. N 168. 209. 248. H 200. 206. 304. 
136. n 161. P 146. <E> 336. X 310. ^ 226 ; xUt^^ A 428 ; 
^opiiv O 683 ; lT.^(fHai N 644 ; kmdpaiisv. E 618 ; »Si^e£v B 366 ; Udvsiv 

a 602 ; BpvoffyUi 409. XI 77. 169 ; dhrt i^aAd^^iy? ebpia xdlnov 2 

141. 

Accusative : a) due to o.o. with kx^^xy Z 109. M 301 ; iivat K 
366. b) object after kr.nzpoirjxa 2 69. 440 ; r.pmdXXetv 366 ; itpo- 

ndfineiv 368 ; drpnvsiv 398. A 186. T 167 ; 7:6de^ <pipov P 701 ; 

fioTp' ^f E 614. 

In the remaining passage T 120. abrri d' ayyeXiooffa Ala Kpoviwva 

irpoffTjuda the future is due to the idea of motion involved in the 
context — cf . the scholiast. 

Desiderative verbs are subject to the same limitations. 

A 606. ol fikv xaxxetovTsg ej^av oixowde ^xa(TTO<$ = "^ 58. CL 424:, y 396. 
7} 229. V 17 \ B 37 T(p /5* 01 y* dipetoyreg durr^g xai 7:oXi,aoio | £yx^^ ipecdo- 
fievot xiov dd^poot j 5 340 sv^V fo/isv x£C(fVTs<s j g 632. firj d* qitvat xeiwv. 
cf. <r 428. T 48. i^ 292 ; K 160 xar^tev . . . Trto/zewi? cf. N 493. 

This syntactical connection of the desiderative and future 
tends to strengthen the view advanced by Hopkins, The Aryan 
Future, A. J. P. xiii 1 fl., that the future served originally to 
express not merely time but also intention. It also furnishes 
proof for the rejection of Wackernagel' s derivation (K Z 28. 
141 flE.) endorsed by Brugmann of these forms from o(;>£t ioweg 
(xax) xei iouTsg as their syntactical behavior shows that they are 
not to be disconnected from the future. Moreover it may be 
doubted whether such a use of the dative was possible. — cf. 
Gildersleeve A. J. P. ii 100 ; Delbruck, Vergleichende Syntax 
p. 291. ''Ein Dativ bei Verben von der Bedeutung ^gehen' 
den man als Zieldativ ansehen konnte liegt wohl nicht vor." 

Hesiod's usage differs from that of the Iliad only in quan- 
tity— a diflEerence due to the diflEerent nature of the subject- 
matter. The examples are tr 216. d7:opp{<po\^Tc hnxm] <r 91. oTj^eTo 
TqiyjfTojv. At Th 182. TzdXiv d' h'pptipe (pipetrnai \ i^oniffio, Bzach reports: 
**^^r/7r£Vw] k^opiffwv exterminaturusWieselerus." The material 
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collected furnishes most satisfactory evidence for rejecting the 
emendation, which was grammatically impossible at Hesiod's 
time. 

Hesiod has one example of the present participle used in 
this way : 

W 85. e/? ^EiztfjL-qdia ni/xTze Trarrjp xXurov ^Apye'iipovr-qv 
dwpov ayovra, dewv ra^hv ayyeXov 

The origin of such a construction may be easily explained 
either from the conative element in the present or from the use 
of the present for the immediate future. Its use later is not 
unusual (for Pindar, cf. Gildersleeve cxii) Vogrinz, p. 262, 
recognizes it for Homer. He cites : 

A 446. ^ ff(ptv xai t6t£ velxo^ 6fioitov eii^aXe fiifftrtp 

ip^ofiivTj xayV SficXov^ 6<piXXoo(Ta arovov dvdpwv. 

However, it is not necessary to subordinate one participle to the 
other ; the same applies also to 

n 811. xal ydp dij tots ^(orag hixotrt ^rjfrev dtp^ InTTwv 
TTpaJT* iXi^cbv ffbv o^e(T<pif didatrxo/jLevog noXifioto, 

The other passage cited by Vogrinz is : 

52. a^To? d* iv xopo<p9i(Tt xai^i^ero xudei yaiwv 
eiiTopoiov TpWiov Ts noXiv xal vrja^ * A^acwv^ 

but I do not think that it is necessary to interpret as a par- 
ticiple of purpose either this or 

Z. 239. tf/jt^?' oipa juv Tpd}u)v aXo^ot i^^ov ijde i%')yarpe^ 
eipofievat izaldd^ t£ xri. 

which seems to me the closest approximation to such a use of 
the present participle in the Iliad. In other passages in which 
the present participle is joined with a verb of motion its dif- 
ference from the future participle of purpose is evident : cf . e. g. 
A 13. 159. 372. B 304. 352. A 86. E 168. 553. Z 446. I 10. 
[K 84]. A 213. N 760. O 175. U 80. 622. 817. 

The Genitive Absolute. 

The first detailed treatment of the origin of this construc- 
tion and its uses in the Homeric poems was given in Classen's 
Beobachtungen iiber den homerischen Sprachgebrauch, Frank- 
furt, 1867, pp. 160-188. The author's tendency towards 
''resolutions" of the participle led him to a misconception 
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of the nature of this construction, as has been shown by Dr. 
E. H. Spieker : On the so-called Q-enitive Absolute and its Use, 
especially in the Attic Orators, A. J. P. vi 310-343 — for the 
criticism of Classen's views cf. especially pp. 312-318. We 
must, I think, agree with Dr. Spieker in holding that the most 
likely explanation of the origin of this construction is to be 
sought in the genitive of time. Cf. Dr. Grildersleeve' s note to 
page 312: ''In my essay on the Syntax of Pindar (p. cxii), I 
have said: 'The detachment must have been gradual, begin- 
ning probably with the genitive of the time within which, with 
the present and extending to the aorist, beginning with the pure 
genitive and extending to the ablative genitive, until it be- 
came phraseological and lost to consciousness. The last step 
is taken when the subject is omitted.' For many years I have 
taught that we are to start from the genitive of time within 
which, but as it is impossible to escape the time after which, it 
seems better to bring in the ablative element as a consequence 
of that differentiation of present participle and aorist participle 
which resulted in giving the latter the notion of priority which 
does not inhere in it. The notion of priority given, the abla- 
tive element of the genitive would assert itself." 

All that is necessary after this is to record the examples 
found in Hesiod and see what light they throw upon the sub- 
ject. The examples are : 

Present: Th 59 (?). S 65. (??.) 232. W 383. 387. 502. 553 
569. 745. 821. 

Aorist: Th 184. 493. S 87. 152. 363. W 384.^ 386. 415. 
506. 547. 664. 

These examples may be tabulated as follows : 

Th. S. W. 
Present : 1 2 7 = 10 
Aorist : 2 3 6 = 11 

3 5 13 21 

Classen's examples, as corrected by Dr. Spieker (p. 317), 

would yield: II. Od. 

Present : 25. 19. = 44 
Aorist: 15. 4. = 19 

40 23 63 



^ The form duffofievdwv is an aorist, cf. Classen, 179 note, Monro, S 41, Vogrinz, p. 123. 
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The first thing to be noticed is the great increase in quan- 
tity in Hesiod. This contains an interesting confirmation of 
the theory of the temporal origin of the participle. Dr. 
Spieker observes (p. 342) that '' A number of the examples in 
Homer involve expressions of time, as eVeo? and l^aozou,'' The 
nature of Hesiod' s subject-matter is such as to call for a large 
number of these and similar expressions — jjoD? yeivofiivr^is, eapo^ viov 

larafiivoio^ fii^vebv ipdtvovrwv, k<$ riXo<$ ^XiS'dvro^ ^ipeo^, kiznzXofiivwv ivtauraiv, 

etc, — and it is to this fact that the increased frequency of the 
construction is due. When the participle is not temporal it is 
purely circumstantial, resisting all attempts at analysis, so that 
we see that the construction is in this respect not beyond the 
stage found in Homer. The use of the aorist, however, shows 
a real gain, as great as its gain in Pindar, — cf. Dr. Gilder- 
sleeve's note, p. 318— but it is in the line along which the 
development was to be expected. 

One instance of the junction of two genitive absolutes 
occurs. W. 386-7. 

aZrt^ ds -KeptTzXofiivou hiauToo 
ipaivovTai raTtpioTa ^apafTffofi^voio ffcdrjpou 

which may be compared with — 

V 312. firjXwv ffipa^o^hwv oHvotd re izioiiivoto. 

The example from Hesiod shows, however, not mere coordina- 
tion, but the subordination of two separate actions to the same 
main action. 

In ^SN . 745. fXTjdi noT* oho^oTjv TtTi^ifiev xprjTrjpo^ uizepf^ev tzcvovtojv, cf. 

also S 232. W 384, we have examples of ''the last step," the 
omission of the subject, which, though extremely easy, are 
more satisfactory than any found in Homer cf . Dr. Spieker, 
p. 317. 

Negative with the Participle. 

The negative particles ov and /^^ were used at first only 
with finite verbs — participles and infinitives being negatived 
by composition with a negative prefix. Survivals from this 
period are still to be seen in a4K(ov^ acKa^Sfievo^^ a^pov^ome; and 
in the use of w <f>rifii, where the negative belongs grammatically 
to the main verb, although logically it qualifies the dependent 
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infinitive. Monro, § 360, considers the first exception to this 
rule to have been in Greek the use of ov with the participle 
which he declares to be well established in Homer. 

Such a use of the particles ou and iir\ could arise in two 
ways ; first, by displacement of the syntactical distribution— 
cf. Paul, Chap. XVI— and second, from a feeling that the par- 
ticiple was the equivalent of a subordinate finite verb. A 
study of the occurrences of the negative with the participle in 
Epic poetry will show that the process by which the negatives 
ot) and 117) detach themselves from the main verb and attach 
themselves to the participle can still be traced ; that there are 
extremely few instances in which this origin is not plainly 
visible ; that instances of this sort increase in frequency as we 
approach the close of the Epic period; that they are to be ex- 
plained — with the exception of a few instances of the adversa- 
tive participle — as analogical extensions of the preceding case, 
and that, except for the adversative participle, the participle 
has not begun to take the negatives ov and iir) in virtue of its 
being a substitute for a finite verb. 

A sentence like ' ' he did not slay him playing the coward 
but <he slew him > standing before the Trojans, tends, owing 
to the contrast to be felt, as ''he slew him, not playing the 
coward, but standing in front of the Trojans." The examples 
of this type are : 

A 224. I^vt>* ohx &v ppi^ovra ldoi<s * A/afiin>ova dtov 

obde xaTa7rT(OffffovT* oud* obx kf^ikovra fid^sff^at 

dXXd fxdXa anebdovra, 
P 221. ob yap iyd} TtXrj^hv dtZijfJLeuo^ obde ^aTtt^wv 

iv^dd^ d.<p* Vfi^ripmv TtoXitov ijyecpa ixaarov, 
"^ 70. ob fiiv fieu C^^^J'Toy dxrjdet^ dXXd ^avdyro^ 
fi 172. ob fikv yap rot tyib xaxdv dffffOfiivTj rod* Ixdvo) 

dXX* dya&d ypovioutra, 
214. ^nei 00 i xaxtZ6fiev6v ye xarixra 

dXXd Tcpd Tpdxov . . . iffvadra. 
\ 529. xelvov d* 00 noTs itdfinav iy(bv idov d^^aXfioifftv 

ooT* (b)^pTJ(rayra XP^*^ xdXXt/iov obre napetwv 

ddxpo dfiop^dfisifov, 
p 116. abrdp 'Odoffff^o^ raXa(fi(ppovo^ 06 iror* e(pa<Txsv 

Ztoou obde ^av6vro^ kizix^%oviwv reo dxouffat, 
X 361. tti9 iyd) ob re ixtbv ^9 <t6v ddfxov obdk x^ri^utv | TriuXebfirjv, 
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The question now arises whether in these passages the 
negative is felt to belong to the participle or to the finite verb. 
With the possible exception of P 221, I should incline to the 
latter view pointing to the passages in which we have the same 
order of words and yet cannot possibly connect the negative 
with the participle. Compare, for instance : N 419. aW ovS' 
ayyvyuevo^ irep eov dfidXTjaev kralpov and other instances of the ad- 
versative participle with ovhl . . . ttc/), and ovh4, Cf . also E 
167. © 164. "9 685. X 339. 613. Here I would include E 150 
Tofe ovK ipxofidpoi^ 6 y^poov ixpCvar^ oveCpov^j interpreting with the 
scholiast : ipxoy^^ot^ ek t^v fJ^axn^ om ifrnvTeva-aro, 

Of similar origin also are : 

T 77.^" Tolai dk xa\ fierietTzev ava^ dvdpcov 'A/afiifivatv 

abrd^ev k^ iSpr}^ odd* h fiiffffotatv dvatrrd^, 
)8 231 =€. 9. fiTJ T«9 ert npd^patv dyavb^ xai ijnto^ e<rrw 

axT^nrooxo^ fiaatXeb^ fijjdk (pptdiv a^fftfia eidw^ 
7 96 fiT^di Ti fi* aid6fievo(: fietXiffffso fij^d* iXeaipwv, 

Th 761 dodi TTor* abrob^ 

*HiXto^ ^ai^wv intdipxerat dxr(ve<rfftv 
obpavbv elffavtwv obd* obpavoi^ev xaraPaivwv, 

In the following passages the negative is perhaps more de- 
tached from the verb, but still not so closely attached to the 
participle as to warrant their separation from the last exam- 
ples, as Gallaway has done for the last two, pp. 15, 24, 31. 

<r 173. aXX' tOt koX <rq> iraiSl ^09 <f>do firjS^ eTrUevde 
j(p&T* airovv^apAvri xal hru'XplaratTa irapeias 
/A17S' ovTco hajcpvaaL ire<^vppAv7j dfi(l>l 7rp6aa)7ra. 
a 289^^/3 220. ct B4 kc T€0vrja>TO<; oucovarj^ fitjS' eV eovro^, 
8 684. /A^ fivrja-Teua-ajne; firjS^ cfWo^' o/JLcXrjcravTe; 
varara /cat irvfjMra vvv ivOdSe Sci.r.n'jiTcicy, 

Monro, § 361, says: ''Here fi'n belongs to oiJLiXrjaavTe:, and 
expresses a wish : ' may they (after their wooing) have no other 
meeting, but sup now for the last time.' " I should prefer to 
say that we have two wishes fused by passion into one, the 

full expression would have been firj SXXod^ ofJuXriaavTe; henrvriaeLav 

^This is the only instanooof the aorlsr ia the Iliad, except theadhaerescent 00 TapjSijfTa^, 
and the line has been recognized as spurious ever siaoe the time of Zenodotus. 
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iOOJcL varara kt\, in which the construction of the negative 
would have perfectly resembled the other examples already 
cited. 

Again, in sentences like ''neither was he honored by gods, 
nor <was he honored > by men ;" "he was not like to a man, 
but <he was like> to a giant;" "remember this, and not 
<i. e, do not remember > that." The tendency is for the 
negative to be felt as attaching to the single words "he was 
honored neither by gods nor men," etc. After this feeling has 
arisen, there is no reason why the use of such negatived single 
words should not be extended to constructions with the parti- 
ciple. Examples of this, however, are not found in the earliest 
parts of the Iliad. The examples are : 

I 627. fcal ovK ayadop irep iovra " although it is bad." 
N 48. AtaPTC <t(^(6 fiev re o-adxreTe \aov 'A^^aifiz/ 

aXKrj<; fivrjaafievco firjSk Kpvepoio <f>6/3oto. 

TO Sv fievo^ ovSevl elKODv, 

Kiphea-Lv oi tl rd'^et ye 7rapa<f>0dfi€PO<i Mev^Xaov. 

fl€fimjlJL€VO<i OVT€ Tt (TITOV | OVT* €VV7J<; 

ovT€ <f)6j3ov fiefivrf/Jb^vop ovt a\€(Dprj<;. 

i^OLTa S* ovre OeoZa-i rerifievty; ovre /Sporoia-iv. 

vriwio^ ovT€ ir6v(ov iv elSoy; ovt* ayopdcov, 

fj 8rj aXiTpd^ 7' iaal xal ovk aTTO^Xia elSds. 

eliriDV OX) xaret xSa-fiov, 

ovre S(/ca^ iv dSSra ovre Befiia-ra^, 

OVK avSpeaaiv eoiKore: aXKa Tiyaatv. 

kov fievo^ ovSevI etxayv, 

OVK SinSa (fypovdovre; ivl f^pealv ov8* iXerjrvv, 

ovT€ 9€oif9 Seiaavre; . . . ovre tiv* avOpdnroav vefieatv. 

ovt' ifik TiovaaL ovt* avTtjv HTjveXxhreiav, 

0V0€ eoiKo^ 
Oi/7)Toh avOpdyjTOL^ ovS* aOavaroKn Oeolai. 
ov fid\a )^aip€ov. 

OVK d<f>evo^ <f>€vyoi)p ovSe ttXovtov t€ koI 6\/3ov 
aWa KaKTjv irevirjp, 
649. ovre ti vavTi\(rj<; aeaof^uafievo^ oine tl irq&v. 

In these examples from Hesiod it may be doubted whether 
the negative does not really belong to the participle ; if so, 
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however, they merely show an extension of the preceding con- 
struction. 

These examples that show how the negative conld come to 
attach itself to single words lead to the consideration of the 
adhaerescent negative, where the negative and verb nnite to 
form a quasi compound similar to ovk ar>(a66v "bad," ovk a7ro(fx6\ia 
*' seemly" quoted above. If the participle of a verb like 
aXeyo) that is generally used with a negative ovk aXeyco ^'con- 
temno^^ is to be employed, it will, of course, appear with the 
negative also, cf. IT 388 6e&v Sttiv ovk aX^ovT€<;=W 251. and this 
opens the way for the negative in other expressions. 

Thus we have ovk u^kcjv E 366. 768. 46. K 530. A 281. 
519. 716. X 400. 192. r 374 ; ovk eOdXcov (notice that ovk 
i04\(o is retained where /i^ would generally be required, cf. 
Monro, §§ 355. 359.) A 224. 300. Z 165. N 572. 2 434. T 
377. T 87. 4> 36. 48. ^ 88. ft 289. fi 50. 110. c 99. 155. 
K 673. 73. T 156. x 31- « 307; ov rapfiijaa^ E 286. A 384. 
T 430 ; oiK elStk (?) I 440. A 710. O 632. P 5. S 534. Th 
[187]. W 521 ; ovk aloirn ^ 430 ; ov SeSarjKore: /S 61. 

After gaining a foothold in these ways, the use of the nega- 
tive with the participle was sure to spread, and we find the 
following passages in which none of the explanations offered 
above are applicable :^ 

H 185. ol S' ov yiyvaxTKOvre; aTrrjv^pamo ^KaaTo^, 
O 325. ekOovT* i^a7r(vrj<; aTj/JbdvTopo^ ov irapeovro^, 

666. T&v vTTcp ivOdS* iycD yovvd^ofiai ov Trapedvrcov, 
T 255. iroWd r' iovra koX ovkL 
X 384. ^e fiA/eiv fiefidaai koI "TStKTopo^ ou/cer' iovro^. 
a 202. adrhp vvv tol eyo) fiavrevaofiaL . . . 

ovT€ TL fidvTK €0)1/ ovT^ olcjv&v cd^a elSay;. 
S 264. TTolSd t' ififjv voa'<f>ia'a'a/Jb€V7}V OdXafwv re TrSaiv re 

ov rev SevSfievov our' ap (fypeva^ oure rt eZSo?. 
690. olo^ '08v<ro-€V9 ^a-Ke fieO' vfieTepoiai TOK€V<rtv^ 

ovT€ Tiva pe^w; i^aCaiov ovre tl eliroav 

iv Si^fi<p, 
K 563. 'EXTTTyz/ft)/) Se rt? ea-KC vedyraro^y ovre tl Xltjv 

aXKifio^ iv TToXe/jLtp ovre <f)pe(Tlv ^<nv apr]pd>^. 

^UnleBS od napswv be oonsidered adhaerescent. 
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\ 66. vvv hi ae r&v SiriOev yovvd^ofiai or) irap€6vTfov, 
535-6. fJLolpav koX yipa^ iaOXov lj(^a>v iirl vrjo^ Iffcuuev 

a<TKrf9i]<;^ ovt' ap /Sefikrffidi/o^ of A x^Xk^ 

oijT^ avT0<Tj(€S(7jv ovTa<rfiipo^, 
f 145. Tov /Jb€v iydvj & feZi/e, Kal ov irapeovr oi/ofid^eiv 

alSeofMiL, 
p 667. /cal yap vvv^ ore p! o5to9 avr)p Korh S&fia icvivra 

ov Ti fcaKOV pi^avra ^akoov oSvvrjaiv ISooxev, 
)^ 60. o5to? 7^/0 eirlrfKev rdSe epya^ 

ov Ti ydfiov Toaaov ice'x^prjp.evof; ovhk 'xarlt^cov 

aX>C dXKa (jypoveoov, 
318. Ovoa/coo^ ovSkv iopyds, 
(o 401. & <f>CK\ eTrel v6a'Trj<Ta<i ieXBofievoLo-i pAyJ f}pXv 

OVO €T OlOfievOUTl, 

612. oyjteaL at k* idiXTja-daj wdrep <f>iKe^ r^iS' eirl 6vp^^ 

OV TL Karatc'^vvovTa reov yivo^, 
Th 213. oif TLVL KoifiTjOeta-a dea rixe Nif^ ipejSevvq. 

927. "Hpi; S* '^Hijyata-Tov kXvtov ov (I>iX6t7)ti /uyela-a 

yelvaro. 
S 60. SiSvfidove yeivaTO TralSe | ovk46* op^a <f>pov€o jrre, 
217. ip 3' ^v tjvkSp^ov Aavdrj^ riico^ iwirSTa Ilepo-ev?, 

ovt' a/o' eiTL'^avoDv aoKeof; ttocIv ovd^ €Kct<; avrov, 
W 444. 89 epyov p^eXer&v Weldv «' avXaK* iXavvoi 

p>7}K€TL iraiTTalvdDv psO^ op^rfXLKa^^ aW iirl Ipytp 

489. P'tjS^ airoXriyoL 

pbriT* ap vTrep/SdXXoDv /3oa: oirXffv p^rjT^ aTroXeiTrtov. 
691. etrf , , . 

/cal ^00^ vXo<f>dyoio icp4a<; p^rjirco T€TOKvirj^, 
696-7. 'Xl/oato? 8^ yvval/ca reov ttotI oucov ayeadai 

p^rjTe Tpir}K6vT(ov irecov p^dXa 7r6XX^ aTroXe^TTODP 

/at/t' iwideU p^dXa TroXXd. 
823. al 8' aXXai p^rdSoxTTroi^ atcrfpLOt^ ov ti (jyepovaai. 

S 98. and W 730. have been omitted on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the text. 

The question now arises as to whether any of these exam- 
ples are due to the participle being felt as a substitute for the 
finite verb. This is the case with the adversative participles 
O 665 (?). X. 384. a 202. 8 264. X 66 (?). 1 146. p 567. 
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ft) 401 ; and with the temporal participle O 325. An example 
with the causal participle is found H 185 and x ^^ might also 
be cited, but it is better to explain it as an extension of the 
use found P 221. Gallaway, p. 52, admits as an example of 
iir\ with the conditional participle : 

N 48. Afai/TC <t<^o) /x^ re (raoHrere \aov 'A^^aiwi; 
a\#c^9 fimj<rafi€Vco firjSk fcpvepoio <f>6fioio 

the true explanation is given by Leaf a-cuoaere is an imperative 
as is shown by the following firjSe. For the formation cf. 
Monro, § 41 Vogrinz, p. 123. With Gallaway' s views as to 
the reason for the avoidance of m with the conditional par- 
ticiple in Epic poetry, I cannot agree. M77 with the condi- 
tional participle is absent for exactly the same reason that ov 
with the causal participle, and ov with the temporal participle 
are extremely rare — ^because there is no opportunity to use 
them since the participle is not yet felt as a possible substitute 
for a subordinate finite verb.^ 

The study of these examples has shown that the negative 
first came in contact with the participle, owing to displacement 
of the syntactical distribution (cf. Delbruck's remarks on 
Sanskrit nadram and mdciram, Vgl. Syntax, 2. 534). In 
this case it was of course the negative that would have been 
used with the main verb, and so it seems to me impossible to 
deny the influence of the leading verb on the choice of the 
negative of the participle — an explanation which is sufficient 
to account for all cases of m with the participle in Epic poetry, 
cf. Dr. Gildersleeve A. J. P. xviii. 244. It is only when the 
participle has come to be felt as the substitute for a finite verb, 
that it can combine freely with the negatives ov and fii],^ The 
negative chosen then is the negative which would be used with 
the verb that the participle represents, and so we see that there 
is no reason for divorcing the uses of firj with the participle 
from the other uses of that particle. 

The examples cited above are the only instances of the 
negative and the participle found in about nine thousand in- 

^ Notioe in this oonneotion the way in which Homer avoids the use of 00 with the inflni- 
tive by combining it with the leading verb— cf. Dr. Gildersleeve, A. J. P. XII. 520. 

s Thus In Sanskrit the participle is usually negatived by composition with the privative 
syllable, but when it is used as a substitute for a finite verb only na is employed— cf. Speyer, 
Grundr. d. indo-ar. Phil., p. 79. 
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stances of the participle, and the rarity of the construction 
is significant. Delbruck Vgl. Syntax 2. 531, says: ''Im all- 
gemeinen aber lasst sich fur das Gotische ebenso wie fiir das 
Griechische und Lateinische festhalten dass die Zusammenset- 
zung mit der privativen Silbe um so mehr zurucktritt, je mehr 
das Partizipinm von dem Wesen des Verbum finitnm an- 
nimmt was am meisten im Griechischen geschehen ist, wo das 
Partizipium so oft wie ein Verbum des Nebensatzes erscheint." 
The argument may be carried further, however, and we may 
see in the difference of use of the participle with the negative 
that exists between the Epic and the Attic dialects the clearest 
proof that the participle was not yet used in Epic as a substi- 
tute for a subordinate finite clause. The same argument is 
also applicable to the use of av {k4) with the participle which 
does not occur in Epic poetry. 

Supplementary Pahtioiple. 

With certain classes of verbs the statement of the sentence 
is not complete without the addition of the subordinate idea 
that is expressed by the participle. In this case we speak of 
the supplementary participle— 'das Partizip als Erganzung 
eines Verbalbegriffs.' The supplementary participle is merely 
a particular case of the circumstantial participle and would 
not call for separate treatment if it were not for the fact that 
the logical union of the main and subordinate action has led 
to the fusion of verb and participle into a single complex, which 
is then liable to analogical extension. It is in this direction 
that the advance of the Attic over the Epic usage lies. Com- 
parison will show, under every heading, that the list of verbs 
that take a supplementary participle is greater in Attic than 
in Epic. This may be due, no doubt, in part, to the wider 
range of vocabulary and literature, but, in part, it also repre- 
sents a real syntactical advance on the part of the language. 

There is one instance, however, of the working of analogy 
on a scale so much broader that it calls for more special men- 
tion. Verbs of actual perception take a participle in agree- 
ment with their object that does not differ essentially from a 
circumstantial participle. Afterwards this construction is 
transferred by analogy to verbs of intellectual perception. 
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Cf. Dr. Gildersleeve, A. J. P. xiv 374. *' Intellectual percep- 
tion may have the same construction as actual perception, but 
it is only in a figure, and it usually takes the separate object 
sentence 0, art, and the like. ' ' This opens the way for a similar 
use of the participle with verbs of knowing. Only the begin- 
ning of this extension is to be found in Epic poetry and it can 
be seen to gain ground during that period. The figurative use 
of the participle starts, as was to have been expected, with the 
sense in which the connection between the perception and the 
object perceivedis least immediate, viz., the sense of hearing — 
cf . its different case regimen — and, although we see this con- 
struction increasing in frequency, it does not, during the Epic 
period extend to the sense of sight. The use of verbs of know- 
ing with the participle, also becomes more frequent as we ap- 
proach the end of the Epic period, but the number of verbs 
employed is smaller than it is in Attic and it remains entirely 
for the later language to develop the construction with verbs 
of showing, representing, and announcing— except for the 
isolated construction ipiootsa (piXov itornv svdov iovra. The absence 
of the nominative of the participle deserves to be emphasized 
as it tends to show that a construction like jy/i^^? dduvarot opw/nsv 
ovre^ is not to be explained as originating in a circumstantial 
participle agreeing with the subject of the sentence, but by 

some such proportion as Xiyoixev ai)Toh<$ aduvdrou^ ehat : Uyoixev ado- 
yaroi elvai=6pa}fiev abrob^ dduvdrow^ ovTa9 : dpmfiev dddvarot SvTsg, 

The treatment of the Epic use of the supplementary parti- 
ciple, as given below, is based primarily on the Homeric usage, 
the examples from Hesiod being afterwards cited under each 
head. This method of arrangement was rendered necessary by 
the rarity of the construction in Hesiod' s works, a fact which 
is probably due entirely to the nature of his subject matter. 

Verbs of Perception. 

The best method of classification is, to subdivide according 
to the sense involved. Beginning with the sense of sight, we 
find after opcuo and its compounds in Homer the following ex- 
amples of the participle : 

Present: A 56. 588. 600. T 154. 307. A 149. 151. 223-5. 
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232. 240. 276. 374. 467. E 166. 511. 515-6. 572. 599. Z 330. 
459. H 308. @ 279. 472. I 360. K 516. 621. A 83. 188. 203. 
M 209. 268. N 229. B 14. 146. 158. O 7. 9. 44. 279. H 279 
377. 661. 819. P 199. 330. 441. 681. 724. 756. 2 227. 236. 
T 133. 162. 340. T 46. 4> 390. X 26. 168. ^ 386. Q. 245. 
367. 492. 702. 7 221. 8 666. 6 626. 1 147. k 99. 427. 
X 569. 577. 582. 593-4. v 155. 400. f 383. ir 108-110. 353. 
357. 472. JO 142. 329. a 143-144. v 233. 318-9. x 148-9. 
0) 512. 

Aorist : A 99. 354. E 28. Z 284. A 745. M 389. N 496. 

484. 489. n 420. P 101. 2 136. 190. ^ 462. a 163. 

1 421. \ 529-30. <T 269. 379. x 23. 

An interesting shift between these two tenses is found 
X 62flE. 

Perfect : E 244. P 329. T 283. X 26. 8 141. X 683. 
X 384. •f [48]. 84. 

Here belong also the examples of the participle after w^, 
which, when nsed of actual perceptions, generally refers to 
such as are received through the sense of sight. To empha- 
size this, it is coupled with the phrase h> 64>0aXiioi<s, il 294. 312. 
It is, however, not simply -= 6pda>, but is the broader word, as 
may be seen from its use for taking in a situation and from the 
fact that it is used after ISetv in sweeping negations. Fre- 
quently it connotes a certain amount of attention and interest 
as do our verbs "perceive," "observe," "notice." Finally, 
it passes over entirely to the intellectual side and is construed 
with an accusative of the inner or outer object which may 
then be expanded by an epexegetic infinitive or by an object 
clause with wv. 

The examples with the participle are : 

Present : B 391. T 22. E 96. 712. Z 470. H 18. 6 10 
A 521. 676. 582. H 789. P 117. 683. T 420. 4» 663. X 464. 
a 58. 258. S 653. ?163. 77 40.291. ^271. « 375-6. \ 678. 
irQ. p 301. T 553. v 368. « 233. 

Aorist: r 31. O 423. P 487. v 319. 

Perfect : A 201. M 143. 336. O 395. fi 701. 

To these must be added the examples after dSpdat present 
S 334. aorist M 391 ; hoKeva present @ 340 ; drjeofjuu present 
/3 13, — f) 64 ; \e6a-a-w present ? 157. k 30, 
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The first diflference to be noted between the Epic and the 
later usage is that the transfer from actual to intellectual per- 
ception with verbs of seeing has not yet been made. There 
are no such constructions among the examples cited above, as 

opSi Se fi epyov Seivbv i^eipyaa-fieprjv Soph. Tr 706, nor zeal rfp^el^ aSv- 

varoL 6p&fi€v opre; kt€. Thuc. 1. 32. The closest approach to 
intellectual perception is found : 

10. 81/ S' av iyoDv airdvevOe Be&v iOiXovra poijaco 
i\d6vT fj Tpo}€a'<riv aprjy^fiep fj Aavaoi<Ti, 

(cf. B391. A 151. 223. 240. E244. P 329. 441. /> 142. ©233.) 

where the participle denotes a mental state, but one that man- 
ifests itself in external actions, which are the objects of physi- 
cal vision. In v. 368 in£\ voiw xaxdv ufitiiv I ipxofievov we have not in- 
tellectual perception but prophetic vision cf. Classen, p. 148. 
Schmitt, p. 8. 

Another matter for comment is the use of the tenses — the 
absence of intellectual perception excludes of course any pos- 
sibility of the use of the future participle— but the occurrence 
of the aorist is at variance with the usage of Attic prose. Con- 
trast Homer's 154 pres. 31 aor. 16 perfs. with the use of the 
Anabasis 67 pres. 1 aor. 12 perfs. (Joost, p. 307). Goodwin 
explains the difference between present and aorist in this con- 
struction by saying, § 884, ^^Here the participle approaches 
very nearly the ordinary objective infinitive in its use, and the 
tenses of the participle differ only as the same tenses of the 
infinitive differ in such constructions, the aorist not denoting 
past time." 

This statement is true inasmuch as the difference between 
aorist and imperfect — however it may be formulated — is the 
same in all moods. The parallelism of the object infinitive will 
not, however, explain the most striking feature of this con- 
struction, the great preponderance of the present over the 
aorist— to appreciate this, contrast e. g. , the verbs of actual 
hearing where the two tenses balance — and the almost complete 
disappearance of the aorist in Attic prose. The preponderance 
of the present is not to be explained by the necessary temporal 
coincidence of main and subordinate action and the connota- 
tion of prior action the part of the aorist. For in that case 

eon 
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we should expect a decrease in the use of the aorist, which is 
not found, as may be seen from the following table : 

Iliad 95 pres. 21 aor. 10 perf . 

Odyssey 69 pres. 10 aor. 6 perf. 



164 31 16 

The direct observation of an action forces it to be consid- 
ered as progressive, and thus makes for the exclusion of the 
aorist, just as we shall see under the head of Verbs of Beginning 
and Ending that the same effect is produced by the interruption 
of an action. With other senses than the sense of sight the 
connection between subject and object is not so direct, and the 
action need not necessarily be considered as durative. 

For the explanation of the aorist participles that are found 
it is significant that some of them will recur in adjectival uses. 
That is, they denote qualities of the object with which they 
agree, and if this is the case there is no more reason why they 
should not occur after verbs of seeing than there is for the non- 
occurrence of an adjective or perfect participle. 

A study of the examples cited above will lead, I believe, to 
the conclusion that these aorist participles are much nearer to 
the perfect than to the present — that they are used to denote 
the resulting condition of the action — i. e., as shorthand per- 
fects. Thus O 484 : 

^ Ext (Up $* a»9 eldev Teuxpou fiXa^^ivra fiiXsfiva 

is "when he saw Teucer's weapons broken," rather than 
"break." So xrdfievov in E 28 denotes the result xretvofiivou^ in 
V 233 the process. Contrast also B 653 and v 319 impatrav is 
much nearer a perfect, such as i/ifisfiauiav Th 12, than it is to a 
present, and the passages might be translated : "I saw Mentor 
going on board" and "I did not see you on board." 

This view will be corroborated by the following facts. The 
aorist regularly assumes the function of the perfect when the 
latter is not formed. Now these 31 instances of the aorist 
come from 20 verbs : of these, two, fiXijfievov and xrdfievovy though 
aoristic in form are notably near the perfect in meaning— of. 

Classen, 103 fl. Five more, dXeudfievov, yufivw^ivTa, im<n:6fievov^ 

voffTTjffavra, (bxprjffavra, form no perfects. The perfects of fonr 
others are post-Homeric, xsxfopijxa (Her.), r^r^veiaxa (Com. fr,), 
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^vvniiai (Anth.), wfiopYfiivo^ (Arist.). Four more are excluded 
by the metre ini^epaoxav dediirjfiivou^ eUxufffiiva^ amounting in all 
to fifteen out of the twenty verbs. 

The later disappearance of the construction in prose was 
due on the one hand to the increasing number of the perfects 
and to emancipation from metrical laws, and on the other hand 
to the fact that such aorists would tend to be felt as cases of 
intellectual perception after that construction had been de- 
veloped.^ 

The verb €vp(aK€iv, to find, and ones of similar meaning are 
really verbs of actual perception, and as such most closely 
allied to verbs of sight. The examples of the participle after 
these verbs in Homer are as follows : 

After e6p(<Txiu : pres. A 330. 498. B 198. E 356. 753. 795. 
Z 321. I 186. K 34. 181. M 303. N 767. O 153. 240. 
2 4. 372. T 4. ft 123. fi 109. 300. S 3. e 151. v 137. fc 
409. 452. X 108. | 5. o 5. © 145. 227. 364; perf. B 170. 
A 90. 328. 366. A 198. M 121. N 460. o 6. x 402. -^ 46. 
After xixw^, xtxdvw: pres. A 27. B 19. 258. A 386. 2 268. 
7 169. ?51. /c61. o 258. 260. perf. T 289. r 400. After 
riTfie pres. A 294. e 58. After Xaiipdvm pres. A 230. E 160. 
A 106. a 193. i 418. After d-^m pres. v 50. v 407. perl 
N 261. After fidpitrw pres. Z 364. ft 680. 

These examples may be summarized in the following table : 

Iliad 29 pres. aor. 9 perf. 



a 



Odyssey 23 ^' *^ 3 

52 13 

The complete absence of the aorist is the most striking dif- 
ference between these verbs and the verbs of sight. But as I 
can see no cause for such a difference of treatment, and as the 
perfect gains in this category what the aorist loses (52 : 13 being 
nearly the same as 154 : 47 (31 + 16) ), I think we mast look 
upon this as no argument against considering the aorist par- 
ticiples after verbs of sight as shorthand perfects. 

* xtovra has been disregarded so far on account of the ambiguity of the form. In x 574* 
It behaves as a present, and it seems most natural to consider it such in A 284. 3i^, d- 286. 
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Passing now to the sense of hearing^ we find three points of 
difference between it and the sense of sight. The case governed 
is the genitive, not the accusative ; the figurative transfer to in- 
tellectual perception has begun ; in actual perception there is 
no preponderance of the present over the aorist, i. e., the tense 
of the participle is not bound by the complex of verb and parti- 
ciple, but varies like the tense of any circumstantial participle 
according to the '^ kind of time" of the subordinate action. 
Each of these three differences I would ascribe to the same 
cause, which may be stated in the words which Classen uses 
(p. 150) when speaking of the first: "Oflfenbar liegt diesem 
Unterscheide der Construction die Auflfassung zu Grande dass 
die sichtbare Erscheinung viel weniger von ihrem Gegenstande 
abzulosen ist als der von ihm ausgehende Ton oder das von 
ihm verbreitete Gerede." 

In Homer, verbs of actual hearing are construed only with 
the genitive. The examples are : 

After ax6um : pres. A 397. O 199. 506. * 476. fi 423. 6 
95. 534. fc 221. r 419 ; aor. A 381. Z 281. K 276. U 531. 
e 564. t 497. <l> 211. 

After xXuai : pres. I 509 ; aor. A. 453. K 47. II 236. 7 
337. 8 505. 

After dtw : pres. K 189. A 463. 

After ^uvtrjfjLt : pres. B 76. 

These may be summed up as follows : 

Iliad pres. 7 aor. 7 = 14 

Odyssey 6 5 = 11 

13 12 25 

Since perception is not so immediate with the sense of hear- 
ing as it is with the sense of sight, the observation of the 
action — and hence its durative nature — is not brought out so 
plainly, and the action may be considered in itself. Accord- 
ing as it is regarded as durative or complexive, the tense 
varies between present and aorist exactly as it does in the 
Circumstantial Participle. Compare with the examples cited 
above, e. g., 

V 92. T^9 8* apa xXatouifyj^ oira (Tov^ero dto^ ^Oduffffsu^ 
B 182. o 8e ^uuirjxs i^eay oira ^lovrjffdffj)^. 

- - ■ ■ ■■ I I ■ ■■ I ■■■» ■ I ■ I ■ ■ ■ - ■ III. — ■ ■ " I. -.1 . ■■■ »■ I. —^mm^m-^^^^^m^^ 

^Of. Classen, pp. 163-164. Sohmitt, p. 9. Merriam Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1877. 4-6. 
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It is to be noted that the naturally durative actions— 

drpuvovTfx^ aecdoufTTj^ ffrevd^ovTo^ id^ovro^ dyopeoovTo^ — OCCUr Only in the 

present. The later predominance of the presAit is to be ex- 
plained as due partly to the influence of verbs of sight, partly 
to the fact that the aorist would tend to pass over to intellec- 
tual perception. 

These verbs of hearing may, however, become verbs of know- 
ing or learning by hearsay, and still as verbs of intellectual 
perception retain the construction of actual perception — the 
participle instead of the object clause. In Homer we find the 
following examples of the participle : With a/cov(o: pres. H 
129. a 490. a 289. /3 220. X 468. tt 301. Aor. /S 375. S 
728. 748. p 115. 493. Perf. a 289. /3 220. With Trevdofiat 
pres. A 257. 8 732. Aor. N 522. P 379. 428. T 322. 337. 

The construction spreads to verbs of knowing, and we find : 
With olSa pres. v 211. -^ 29. Aor, © 405. Perf. A 124? P 
402. -^ 110 ? TcypdaKO} varies between actual and intellectual 
perception. As a verb of actual perception it is followed by 
the present participle, E 824. H 155. P 86. a- 31.; as a verb of 
intellectual perception by the present participle, A 357. Z 191. 
8 250. c 444. \ 144. 532. p 549. 556. (o 159. 

With regard to the case construction, it is to be noted 
that the later distinction (Goodwin, § 886) dxauw takes the 
genitive of actual, but the accusative of intellectual per- 
ception is not observed, the accusative occurring only once, H 
129. In one example, A 357, ytyvaxyxu) takes the genitive prob- 
ably under the influence of verbs of hearing cf. Schmitt, p. 8. 

The distinction of tenses is determined by the temporal rela- 
tions of the main and subordinate actions, the aorist connoting 
priority and the present by contrast action contemporary with 
the time of the leading verb. The growth of such a distinction 
may have been helped by the similar use of the tenses of the 
infinitive in oratio dbliqua. 

The construction, although still in a state of development 
that stops far short of the usage of Attic prose — cf . Kruger 56. 
7. 1-4 — shows in the Odyssey a marked advance over the Iliad, 
as may be seen from the following table : 

dxobw, neO^o/iai, olda, ytyvmffxu), 

Iliad 2 6 2 2 = 12 

Odyssey 9 1 4 7 = 21 
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Ttebdotiat is exceptional in its behavior, but it may be noted 
that two of the examples occur in T, one of the latest books of 
the Iliad. 

The use of the participle with verbs of showing and rep- 
resenting, has not yet developed, and but a single isolated ex- 
ample is found after verbs of expression. 

•^ 2. dve^TJffeTO . . , deffnoivr^ ipiooffa ^iXov irdfftv evdov iSvra. 

Hesiod's use of the participle after verbs of perception seems 
to coincide with that of Homer, so nothing is required but to 
record the examples. 

Under verbs of actual sight we find : 6pdw used with the 
present participle Th 82 and with the aorist participle S. 334. 
This aorist participle yufivat^ivra is one of those employed by 
Homer. Interesting are S. 334 and 425. The former reads : 

aurd^ de ^poroXotydv ^Apjjv iiziovra 8ox€o<ya<$ 
evi^a x£ yufivmd'ivTa ffdxeu(^ uno datdaXioto 
dfp'&aXiioXfft r^jy? ev^V ourdfiev 6^ it ^aXxiji, 

where kiztovTa clearly depends on doxeoaa's^ the passage, however, 
is evidently modelled on N 645. cf. II 313. 

^AvriXo^o^ de OStjJva [MsraaT petp^^ivra doxeuffa^ 

where iisraffrpetpMvTa is probably governed by ooraaB and is so 
explained by La Roche. 

The participle is also found after sbpitrxm S 60-61 ; after 
fuipTzrw S 253 ; after Xaix^dvw Th 773. Verbs of hearing and verbs 
of intellectual perception are not found with the participle. 

Vs 449. eSr* av yepdvou (pwv^v knaxooffTj^s 
v<p6^eu ix veyiwv ivtabaia xexXifjyuirj^, 

may, however, be compared with v 92, etc., cited above. 

AAN6ANQ TTPXANQ ^SANQ. 

The construction of Xav^vw, Tuyx^^tJ^, and ^M>w has been dis- 
cussed by Dr. Gildersleeve A. J. P. xii. 76-77. ''The typi- 
cal construction," he says, ''is identity of tense so far as con- 
tinuance, attainment and completion is concerned. ' ' In Homer 
all the examples of <pMvw, XavMvai, and Xtj^^oj conform exactly to 
this rule —apparent exceptions being explained on the princi- 
ples laid down on p. 76. 
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The examples with ^OAvto are 1 607. K 368. A 51. 451. N 
816 (as the aorist precedes there is no violation of the rule), n 
314. ^ 444 (future clearly aoristic). X58. 7r383. x92. ®437. 

With XavedvcD and \ii0a) K 280. N 273. 560. 721. P 2. 89. 
T 113. X 191. ^ 388. ft 13. 332. 477. B 527. 93=532. 
/A 221. V 270. TT 156 (here as after verbs of seeing Kia>v behaves 
as at present participle) r 88. 92. x 198 (future durative). In 
P 676. fi 183. ov/c i\ad€=<l>av€po^ ^v and consequently is accom- 
panied by the present participle. 

In /Xr 17. ovS" apa K(pKrjv | i^ *A(B€(o i\d6vT€^ ikrjOofiev 

the participle is circumstantial, not supplementary, '*nor did 
we remain unnoticed by K. after our return from H." 

With these verbs the construction may be reversed. Thus 
{nro4>0(k H 144; <l>edfi€vo^ E 119. N 387. 4> 576. ^ 779; 
7rapa<l>ddfi€vof: ^ 515 ; tnro^ddfievof:, o 171. r 449 ; 7su6(S>v I 477. 
A 251. M 390. O 541. ft 681. p 305 ; \'n0(ov H 296. 

With TV7xaz/(» the case is different. There is no reason 
theoretically why the tenses should coincide here as there is 
in the other verbs. Ti/^^^ is not found in Homer except in the 
sense of "hitting." E 98. 582. 858. N 371. 397. H 623. ^ 
726. o 158. T 452. So too Tvxn^^a^ A 106. E 579. M 189. 
394. <^ 13. Once we have the reverse of this construction, O 
581. irvxv^^ fiaXoav and once nr/xdvo) in the sense "to succeed" 
is combined with the participle "9 466. xal ovk ervxw^v iXc^a^. 
But the ordinary prose construction is found only | 334 =t 
291. rvxn<Te y^p ipxofJi'An) mjv^ and there is no coincidence. All 
this tends to justify Dr. Gildersleeve' s conclusion that "we 
have in the construction of rvyx^^^ a mere analogy to the 
typical constructions of ^0dv(o, to which verb TV7xaz/a) has some 
affinity of sense." 

Hesiod's usage does not differ from that of Homer. With 
^0dv(o the construction does not occur. It is found with Xai;- 
0dv(oTh 471, with \i]0a) W [492], both examples showing coin- 
cidence of tense. The reverse construction is seen W 52. 

iKXeyft . . . \a0a>v Aia repTrticipavvov and W 554. top <f}0dfjb€vo^ 
Ipyov T€XJ<ra^ olKovhe v4e<r0ai where (l>0dfi€vo^ coincides with reXeira?. 
W 570 rffv <f>0dp,evo^ otva<; Trepirafiv^fiev is exceptional, but allow- 
ances must be made as ireplrdfieiv is open to metrical objections. 
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The only instance of the participle with rvyx^^^ is in a frag- 
ment of the KardXoyo^, No. 34 (Rzach). 

Sa)S^/caTO<; Sk Tepi^vio^ iTrrrdra Ne<7Ta)p 
^€41^09 ioDv erv^rjae Trap* iTTTroSdfioiai Tepi^voi^^ 

where there is no coincidence. 

Verbs of Beginning and Ending. 

The supplementary participle is also used with verbs de- 
noting the beginning or end of an action. The examples in 
Homer are : apx(o B 378. r 447 ; Xi^yco {aTroXi^ym) I 191. P 
566. <l> 224. 87. t 166 ; iravco A 506 ; iravofiai X 502. fi 
400=426; fieeirjfii O 717 ; Siavva>p 517\ Siairp^aao)^ 197; reX^co M 
222. Whether La Roche at A 168 is right in including here 
fiCfiver iireiyo/ji^voc rbv ifiov ydfiov yS 97. t 142. ft) 132 is doubtful. 
Ameis regards it as concessive. STrevSo), however, certainly 

does not belong here, avrkp hrel Si) (rn-evae Tromjad/ji^vo^ rh h Ipya 

I 250. 310. 343. Its meaning is not the same as other verbs of 
this class, and the tense of the participle shows the diflPerence — 
for the aorist cf G. M. T. § 150. La Roche also cites several ex- 
amples in which the participle is not supplementary, but cir- 
cumstantial, e. g., A 56. I 326. o 294. At fl 48 aXV ^ roi 
K\avaa<; /cal ohvpdfievo^ p^OerfKev he renders fieOerjKcv by ''hort auf " 
comparing O 717. Here such an interpretation is inadmissible 
on account of the tense of the participle. An action that is 
interrupted must necessarily be regarded as progressive, and 
consequently with this class of verbs only the present parti- 
ciple is employed.^ Of course, any of these verbs may be com- 
bined with a circumstantial participle and this participle may 
be in the aorist, e. g., ^ 499. 6 S' op^irideh Oeov rjpxero^ (f>alv€ S' 
aocSrjv, This is the case in fl 48 which means not * ' he ceases 
to weep and mourn for him," but ''he weeps and mourns for 
him and gives him up. ' ' The same is true of W. 71 0. el Se ae 5 7' 

dpx^c I 7] TL eiro^ eiiroDV airoOvfJiiov rfk /cal ep^a^^ "but if he is the 

first [to do evil] to you either by saying, etc.," and these are 
the only apparent exceptions. 

In Hesiod the only example is W 178. 

obdi TzoT^ ^[J-O-p 
Tzaoffovrat xafidrou xai dc^oo'i oode rt vbxrujp 



» This holds good also Tor Xeaophoa (Joost 305-303) and for Buripid»38, who has twenty-flve 
instances of rtauetv eight of AijjretVj all with present partioipies. 
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This constrnction is found also with verbs of the same gen- 
eral meaning as ^ 603. *KvtC\o')(€ jwv fiev roc iya>v imoei^ofiac 
auT09 I ^^owf/Aew?. N 687 (tttovS^ eirataarovra ve&v exov; A 801=11 
43. =2 202 avaTTveva-axTL 8' apritot vie? 'AxO't&v | reipofJievoL cf. A 
327 ; K 201 o0€v avri^ aTrerpdirer* ofipifio^ "E^to)/) | oXXi? ^Apyeiox/9 . 

This accounts for the tense of the participle in the last two 
examples. The principle extends also to cases like ^XOe; a\d)' 
fievo^^ eypero evScov ] cf. Ameis-Hentze .at v 187, Anhang "so 
zeigt, sich, dass das Partic. actionis infectae (wie man das 
Partic. Praes. richtiger bezeichnen wiirde) trotz der Antecedenz 
der Handlung mit dem Aorist verbunden wurde, sobald mit 
diesem der Abschluss der vorhergehenden dauernden Hand- 
lung gegeben wurde. 

Akin to these, and at the same time serving as a bridge to 
the Verbs of Emotion are Kopevwfiat and /cdfivo). The examples 
of these verbs with the participle in Homer are : Kopiwviiai A 
88. 2 287. X 427. S 541. k 499. v 59 ; tcdfivo) A 168. B 
101. A 244. Z 262. H 6. 220. e 195. 449. H 107. P 658. 
T 368. <l> 26. ^64. fl 613. <t> 150. 426. In two cases, A 28, 
At 233, the participle agrees with the logical subject in the 
dative. In all the examples cited the participle, it will be 
noted, is in the present, except the present perfect ieXfievoc 2 
287. Hesiod offers no instauce of this construction. Here 
may also be cited av^eaOai E 895. B 596. ir 277. rXrjvaL v 311. 
ToXfjLav (o 163, all construed with the present participle. The 
aorist participle is rare anywhere, e. g. Xen. Cyr. 6. 2. 18. 
(neg.) cf. A. J. P. i. 242. 

Verbs op Emotion. 

In dealing with Verbs of Emotion the first case we have to 
consider is where the participle itself expresses a state of feel- 
ing that is subordinate to the main action of the sentence. 
This category would hardly call for separate treatment were it 
not for the fact that, as the participle expresses in the large 
majority of instances the feelings of the subject of the sen- 
tence, an extra linguistic inference of causality becomes par- 
ticularly easy. Something over fifty examples are found in 
Hesiod and about the same number proportionally in the Iliad. 
I give a list of the examples from Hesiod, arranged alphabeti- 
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cally, under the different tenses of the participle. A study of 
the examples will show that there are bnt few in which we feel 
strongly tempted to infer the causal relation. 

Present: nom. d.yaXX6iit),o^ Th 68. S 86; aywixtvo^ Th 619; 
diX^biDv W 399; ax^mv S 93; d-xvoixevo^ Th 623. S 435; iXizdtxevo^ S 66; 
lifievo^ S 23. 196. 231, 304 ; ifistpw^ Th 177. S 31 ; xoriwv Th 315. 
S 176. [403]. 454; xudtdwv S 27 ; XtXatdfievo^ S 113 ; fieveaivwv S 361 ; 
rspizdfisvo^ S 47; x^^P*^^ '^^^ 438. W^481 ; ;|foA«6pt£vo9 W 138 ; x^^f-^^^^ 
Th 533. 561; oblique cases a^^aAyloAi^jnyv Th587; xotUvtwv ^' Uixivwv re 
S169. 

Aorist : axaxmv Th 868 ; rnH<^^^ S 116 ; 6noddti(Ta<: S 98 (text 
doubtful); ^aptT^ffa^ Th 168; ^ufirjva^ S 262; dx^^^a^ Th 558; 

XoXwffdfievo^ W^ 47. 53 ; ;|fw<ra/jtevo9 S 12. 

Perfect : dLxax-ntiivo^ Th 99 ; dBid6i; S 248 ; AieAta©? S 240. 414. 
453 ; reTt7}fiiuog Th 163. 

The second case is where the verb of emotion — using this 
term to include actions such as *' to weep" and ** to laugh," 
that are expressions of the feelings— is itself the main verb of 
the sentence. In this case the participle tends to pass from a 
designation of accompanying circumstances, through the causal 
relation, into a still closer union with the main verb. The 
examples from Hesiod are : Th 159. 680. S 65. 115. W 24. 
58. 205. 312. Notice especially : 

W 55. x^iipti^ nup xXi(pa^ xcCi ifid^ ^piva^ T^TcepoTceuffa^ 
476. xai (Te loXiza 

yyj^^ijffetv, ^tdrou alpeofievov evdov ^6vto^. 

From the Iliad it seems necessary to cite only examples 
like those just quoted of the closer union of main verb and 
participle, to which I will add examples taken from Classen 
and Schmitt of the verbs that with this construction occur 
first in the Odyssey. 

The nominative of the participle is found with yTj^yw A 330. 
A 255. 283. 311. H 127. 214. e 278. K 190. N 344. fl 
320. ; /ad>a> r 23. 28. 76. 112. [A 73]. 2 259. fl 490 ; ripnofiai 
A 474. B 774. A 9. E 761. I 336. A 643. T 18. 19. T 
23. ^ 298. fl 633. 636. affx^^Xda, fl 403. S^h^fiat E 403. The 
Odyssey adds also instances of ij^oriat t 353 ; iaivofxai r 537. , 

Instances of the dative are found after ;^a«>ai E 682. XI 705; 
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ydvoiiai B 604 ; yefxBffdtt) A 414. dvtdofiat also occuFS in the Odyssey 
o 335. The genitive occurs more frequently : T 75, of d* kx^prjtrav 
firjvtv dnetTtdvTo^ fieyat^ufiou UrjXeicjvo^ uiay be explained as 
genitive absolute, but we have the genitive after xo^odfiat A 494. 
N 207. 660. 2 337. <l> 146. ^ 23. dXeyiCw A 181. e 478 ; 

dXiyat © 483; x^dofiat S 353 axiy^^o; ^ 70. cf. fie^t^fit A 841 ; dfieXiw 

© 330. P 10 ; dxaxi^at 11 16; 6Xo<p6poiiat 8 202. dffxaXdoi with gen- 
itive of the part occurs first, r 159. 

In addition to these the genitive is found with a number of 
phrases of similar meaning, iiiya niv^o^ {itrr^) A 417; niv^^o^ 

6^&aXfjLobg ixdXutpe A 250 ; Tcivih)^ ivi <ppeff\ . . . efiy 2 89 ; a;^09 yivero 

M 392. N 417. H 458. 486. H 581 ; hrpiizBrat <piXov ^zop O 554. 
The accusative is found after yriHta 378 deidia N 482 ; iXeito 
E561. 610. P346. 352; kX^aipm H 27. I 302. N16; ^x^ofxai 
N 353 ; 6Xo<p6pofiai e 245. P 648. Cf. Kruger, 56. 6. 4. 

Adjectival Uses of the Participle. 

After finishing the investigation of the uses of the parti- 
ciple in which the verbal side of its nature is more prominent, 
there remain for consideration the cases in which it stands in 
closer relation to the noun. A thing may be characterized not 
only by qualities that are fixed and inherent in it, but also by 
the actions that it performs or by the effects of actions that 
have been performed upon it. The form of expression for 
attributing such qualities to the noun is the participle. In 
this way the participle comes to be used as an adjective in 
Direct Attribution, but with this difference, that the parti- 
ciple always retains more or less of the action — of the mobility 
of the verb. According to the degree of this mobility the 
participle varies all the way from a stereotyped epitheton 
omans that has almost hardened into an adjective pure and 
simple to the expression of an action by which the noun has 
been, will be, was, or is affected — a relation that our language 
is often forced to express inadequately by a relative clause. 
The advantages of the participle in this use over an adjective 
are its capacity for expressing the relations of tense and voice 
and for forming by its power of verbal regimen complexes that 
'could be expressed by adjective-attribution only in compounds 
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— cf. 'Xpvfri.OKJi TreSlXoi^ ifjifiefiavcav with ;f/)v<707r€(StXo9 — STloh as 

would frequently become more cumbersome than the Greek lan- 
guage would tolerate. (Cf . Gildersleeve A. J. P. ix. 139. n. 3.) 
When used as an adjective the participle was liable to be 
treated as one — ^to be substantivized either with or without the 
article, and even to be degraded so low that the need was felt 
for a copula to connect it with its substantive. 

The limited use of the article in Epic poetry renders it 
sometimes doubtful whether a participle should be classed as 
Attributive or Circumstantial. However, the following list of 
participles in Direct Attribution in Hesiod aims at complete- 
ness: 

Nominative: dvdtrffwv Th [850]. S 328; dnonveiootra Th [324] 

dnoopdfievoi S 173 ; dpa^euffai S 249; a/r>i?/><2>9 Th 812. S 271 ; dsdopxw^ 

S145; ^pt^ofievoi S 300 (rejecting 299); e^ioiyj^i/vo? W [370]; i^vrs^ 
Th 851. S 73 kxyeraota Th. 76. W. 256 ; ipxdfievot Th 272 ; Ix'^v 
Th 75. 98. 456. 670 [908]. S 188. 227; M6<i Th 264. 545. 550. 
661. W [187]. 731. eak<pOti^ Th 864; ediov Th 109; idm W 267. 

UXffat, Th 830 ; xexaXo/x/iivT) [Th 757]; xarane-KryioXa S 265; XafiTrerotovTa 

Th 101 ; XeXtxp.6T6^ Th 826 ; tiapfxaipootya Th 699 ; fxsdiouffa Th 54 ; 

vaiwv W 18 ; vo-^ffa^ W 267 ; na^outra Th 276 ; TTvccovre? S 24 ; fii(PVT£^ 

Th 367 ; ffet6/Ji£vo<; S 298 ; TeTeXe<T:iivov W 799 ; ^ipovra Th 216 ; 

yaTt^wv W 21. 

Oblique cases : devadvrwv^ W 560 ; d^Twy Th 869. W 626 ; 
ds^op.ivoto W 773 ; alUixivoio Th 324. 867. S 60. 215. W 766 ; 

dxayp-ivov S 135; dXiT-qfievov S 91 ; dprjpoXav Th 608. S 137; fiptt%>/jLiva*v 
S [290]. 296; yripdaxovTa^ W 185; yTjpduTSfftTt W [188]; dspxofxivuiv S 

169 ; ifjL^eiSauiau Th 12 ; iotxd^ Th 295. 684. W 236 ; kdvra,!^ Th 
21. 33. 106. 801. W. 718 ; i^ffofxivoitrt W 66 ; ^oxrtfievoy^ S 81 ; 
e;irovro9 Th 61. 114. 139. [186] 239. 833. 896. 898. W [438]; 

MXXouTa Th 902. re^'^aXmav W 173. ^^eovrwv S 146 ; ^9uov Th 131. 

eidw^ Th 559. W 54. iduiau Th 313. 887. Ufii^^wu S 169 ; iodffTj^ 

W 720 ; IfTTafiivoio W 780 ; xara^^hfiivoifft Th 860 ; xexatriiivov Th 
929. xexptfxhrjv S 65. xXetouffat W [1]; xnreovTiov S 169 ; XTa/iivoco S 
[402]. W 541 ; xuavsdvTWi^ S 7 ; xufiacvovroi^ W 390 ; XafXTzerdwvTt Th 

382. S [390 ] ; Xafx7:of,iuoo^ Th 186. S 146 ; fiefiy^Xdra W 231 ; 

ouXofiiwTj^^ Th 225. 593. W 717 ; neiroxa^fUva} Th 484 ; nviooirav 

» Although these words cannot strictly be called participles they have been included as 
producing a participial effect. 
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Th 319 ; Ttpoi:e<ppad[iiva W 655 ; TTpopedvTtov W 757 ; (T^evvo/JLevdwv W 
590 ; rs^%Tjwra S 158 ; rsreXefffii^^ov Th 795. W 561 ; TSToxutTji^ W 
591; ^Xer^^ovT09Th84:e] <ppoviovTa Th Q87. S50. xe;^^i?Ativ/o^ W 317. 

500. 

Very thoroughly adjectivized is the participle appbevo^; and 
its compound iTrdppievo^. It presents the peculiarity of being 
used proleptically. Examples are : S. 84. W. 407. 542. 601. 
627. 632. 

In Attic prose — cf. W. J. Alexander, Participial Para- 
phrases in Attic Poetry, A. J. P. iv. 291 flf. — most of the 
examples of the present participle in direct predication are 
limited to participles that are thoroughly adjectivized or to 
such as readily lend themselves to being conceived as qualities. 
In Hesiod also the adjectival function is clear and the con- 
struction is frequently eased by a preceding adjective. Many 
of the examples are complexes that could be expressed in 
adjectival form only by clumsy compounds. The examples 
of the present are : Th. 823. S. 134. [143]. 183. 304. W. 823. 
Of the aorist no examples are found except of appLcvo^^ which 
has completely become an adjective — cf. W. 424. [617]. 786. 
808. The perfect, especially the middle passive, as expressing 
the result of an action, is particularly well qualified to enter 
into such periphrastic uses. The examples are : Th. 415. W. 
478. 616. 641. 683. 793. 799. 

The following examples of the participle and article are 
found in Hesiod : 

Nominative : W 732. 76 irph^ rolxov TreXcura^ ; W 364. to 
7' iv oI/c€p KaraKclfievov, 

Oblique Oases: Th 32. rd r' iaaopLcva irpS t' idvra ; Th. 38. 
rd t' i6vTa rd r iaaopLeva irpo r' edvra ; W 266. t^ fiovKevaavTi ; 
Th 973. T^ Bk TVXpvTL ; W 353. rov <f>L\4ovTa . . . r^ 7rpo<Ti6vTc ; 
342. TOP <f>ik€ovTa, 

But as the articular use of the stem to- was not fully devel- 
oped in Hesiod' s time we have instances of the participle 
standing alone where we speak of the ellipsis of the article or 
of some noun with which the participle agrees, although often 
no such definite ellipsis is felt. There are two examples (Th 
32. 38. irpS t' i6vTa quoted above) which can hardly count as 
participles with the article precede. Ellipses with the femi- 
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nine are W 462. 04peo^ ik v€a>fi€Pr) oii <t aTrari^a-ei; W 720. irXetarrf 
Sk x^P^^ [7\o)<r<77;9] Korh fierpov lovarj^ ; S 206. fieX^Ofi^vyaiv ecKvlac, 

With this last are to be compared the instances in which 
av77/o, the poetical article, (cf. Dr. Gildersleeve as quoted by 
Gallaway, p. 63), is to be thought of : Th 92. fierct Bk irperret 
aypofievoKTi ; S 215. cnroppL'^ovTi ioiKW ; W 5. fipidovra x^XerrreL ; 
Th 770. e? fikv lovra^ \ aaivei; W 295. S9 ev elTrSprt TriOrfrai; S 261. 
irepl 7rc7rT6vT(ov ; S 228. (nreviovri zeal ippiyovri ioixa^ ; W 309. /cal 

ipya^6fjL€vo<; ttoXv (fylXrepo^ aOavdroKTi^ if 310. be rejected on account 
of the external evidence against it ; W 412. ov yhp iraxnoepyo^ 

avtfp TrifJurXtja-L /caXifjv | ovS* ava^aWofievof;. The neighborhood of 

avT^p in the last example lets it serve as a transition to those in 
which the omitted idea is to be gathered from the context. S 

209. Xifiriv . . . K\v}^ofiiv(ptKe\o^i S 211. ie\<f>lve; vri'XPP'^ou!; Ik€\ol\ 

5 314. *SlKeavo^ irXrjdovTL ioiKoy;. The phrase ^OXvfiina Btofmr 
ixovre; occurs five times without deol Th 783. 963. W 81. 110. 
128. and the list of masculine ellipses is completed by that of 
fi'qv6^. W 798. (f>0LvovT6^ 0" iarafievov re and 'ReXtov. W 728. I? 
T avi6ina. Examples of the neuter are W 366-7 Trapeovro^ iXda- 
0av . . . xPV'^i^^^ a7r€({i/T09; S 116. apfieva eVrrev\ W 363. hr* iovri] 
Th 834. ioLxSra {(f>0€yy€To)] W 731. ireirwfiiva elBd)^. In one case 

the idea to be thought of is indicated by a partitive genitive : 

Th 584. Tft)i/ ye ttoXX' iveOrjxe {x^P^^ h^ airekdfnrero iroXKrj) 
davfjLcuna, ^(ooiaiv ioiKora (fxavijeaaiv. 

Examples of the participle in direct attribution and direct 
predication are so frequent in the Iliad that it seems unneces- 
sary to cite them, and I will confine myself to the treatment of 
the participle with and without the article. 

Of the participle with the article the following examples 
are found in the Iliad. Nominative : I 320. r' aepyo*; avijp S 

T€ TToWa iopyw ; fl 687. TralBe; rol fieroTriaOe Xekeififievoi ; "9 663. 

6 viKTjOek. Oblique cases : <l> 262. rov ayovra ; A 70 ra t' i6vra 
rd t' iaaofieva; ^ 325 rov irpovxovTa; T 138. 255. "^ 702. t# 
viKT^aavTi; '*' 656. r^ viKr)0evTi — cf. '*' 704. avSpl viKr)66m. 

Of the participle used alone as a substantive — so-called 
ellipses — we have the following examples : B 10. 'OXvfiTria 
Scofiar' exovT€^=B 13. 67. E 383. O 115. ^ 430. 0)9 ovk 
aiovTi ioLKW ; H 63. ov ydp 7ra)9 ^e^rjfievov eari fidxeaOat ; B 119. 
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KoX iaaofievouTL mjOMai cf . T 287. 460. Z 358. X 305 ; M 374. 
iireiyofievoiai 8' ttcovro ; 11 457. to yhp y^pa^ iarl 0av6vTCi)v=675. ^ 
9. cf . X 389 ; ^ 72. ylrv^oX elSwXa Kafi6vT(ov ; 2 309. Kravioma 
KariKTa ; N 262. rh /crafievoov airoaCwfiaL ; T 494. xreivofi^vov^ i<f>i' 
ircov; E 903. 7r€piTp^<f>erat icvk6(ovtl ; I 318. tarr) fiolpa fidvoim ; T 79. 
6(rTeo)T09 fJih koXjov axovefiev ; X 199. (f>€vyovTa Buoxeiv; E 532. <^ci;- 
y6vT(ov S' ©(V ap kXco^ opvvTcu=0 564 ; Z 389. fJiaivofidprj el/cvia; O 
90. arv^ofidvrj Be €oi/ca<i; 2 548. apr)pofidvj^ Be i^eiv ; 11 182. /xerA 
fjL€\7rofidvjj(nv ; A 70. Tr/aJ t* ^Ji/ra ; P 32. pex^^v B^ re vrjirto^ 171/0)— 
T 198 ; I 58. irenw^iiva ^d^ei^ ; fl 6t)l. Kexc^pttr^iva 0elr)<;. 

Add to these the instances of the vocative A 225. kvv6<; 
SfJLfiar ^x^^ 5 O 128. /laipSfieve ; H 184. ov\j6fieve ; A 149. « /aoa 
avaiBetqv eirieifiive. 

The participle then had given up by the time of Homer 
enough of its verbal nature to allow it to be separated from 
the declaration of the sentence and spend its force on a single 
noun. This can be seen most clearly when the participle is 
used in the vocative that is outside of the construction of the 

sentence, as : Kcipt) Kofjuicovre^ 'A^^a^o/ B. 323 ; teal aif KaKolai 
B6\oLai Kexaarfi^ve A 339 ; 'Ai/t/\o;^€ irp6adev ireirw^ive ^ 570, etc. 

So as there was no room for further development on this line 
the comparison of the use of Hesiod with that of Homer be- 
comes a stylistic question of the individual freedom with 
which they employed this construction. 

Beginning with the consideration of bulk, we find in the 
Hiad about 420 participles in direct attribution. Classen, p. 
52, places the number at about 360, and on the following page 
calls attention to the impossibility of drawing a hard and fast 
line, between attributive and predicative participles which is 
the cause of the difference in our estimates. These examples 
are divided among the tenses as follows : present, 202 ; perfect, 
169 ; aorist, 51. Similarly in Hesiod we find about 63 presents, 
33 perfects, 14 aorists, and 1 future, making a total of about 
110 examples. This instance of the future in Hesiod is with- 
out special significance, as the participle iaadfievo^ is com- 
pletely adjectivized — cf. Dr. Gildersleeve, Pindar cxi note — 
and is used by Homer as a substantive both with and without 
the article, while the noun with which it agrees in Hesiod, 
ai/77/), is hardly more than a poetical equivalent of the article. 
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The present and the perfect predominate in both authors 
and in about the same proportion. The reason for the pre- 
dominance of these tenses is that lasting actions are the ones 
that lend themselves most readily to attribution, and these are 
to be found either in the continued action of the present or in 
the perfect as denoting attitude and resulting condition. The 
aorist is employed only when there is an action that stamps on 
the noun certain lasting qualities, so that when we know the 
action we may infer the condition that results from it. Thus, 
av7]p Oavwv is one that has crossed the boundary between life 
and death ; T/owe? ayp6fi€voi are Trojans that have entered the 
assembly. — cf. Classen, p. 57, flf. 

But while the relations of the tenses to one another remain 
practically within the same proportion, there is a considerable 
diflPerence between the relative frequency of the construction in 
the two authors. 

The bulk of the Iliad is, roughly speaking, about seven 
times as large as that of Hesiod, but the attributive participles 
are less than four times as numerous. This shows that the 
construction is nearly twice as frequent in Hesiod as in the 
Iliad. Besides this the examples in Hesiod exhibit much 
greater variety, since one verb furnishes on an average two 
examples in Hesiod as against four in the Iliad. There is 
danger, however, of being misled by this calculation, as al- 
lowance must be made for the large amount of repetition in 
Homer. — cf. A. J. P. vi. p. 399. 

In this construction, moreover, Hesiod is not a close imita- 
tor of Homer' s phraseology, as at least half of the verbs em- 
ployed by him as attributive participles are not similarly 
employed by Homer. 

Tracing more closely the resemblances and differences of 
the authors we find that a large number of the examples in 
each consist of what are apparently mere stock epithets, e. g., 

Ttupdg ah^ofiivoio, ^%o\ aikv 16vt£<$ /a^a^ ^p/ofievot t' avf^pwitoi, ^eoi ^OXufi- 
ma dwfiar' ix^vre^, iU(n fisXa ^6ovt5^, etC. Of theSe Homer shoWS 

a list of nearly fifty phrases, with about two hundred and 
eighty examples. Twelve of these are taken up by Hesiod, 
furnishing twenty-two examples, as follows : Tzopd^ al^ofiivoto Z 
182. Th 324. 867. S 60 ; ^eo\ aih iS^re^ A 290, etc. Th 21. 33. 
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105. 801. W 718 ; Kphvov dfi^\g iSvre^ O 225. Th 861; x^f^<^^ ^P- 

^ofiivwv t' d.v^^pmiru}v E 442. Th 272; Mouffai ^OXofiizta dw/iar* e^ouffat 

yS 484, etc. Th 75. 114 ; ndvroy xufiatvovra H 229. W 390 ; 7tup\ 

XafineTOiovTt A 104. cf. Th 110. 382. S [390] ; xo/>6»9a>y dizd Xafi- 

nofiivtov N 341, etc. Th 186 ; ahUpt vaiwv B 412, etc. W 18 ; 

with fiivea Tcveiovreg ^A^atot cf . S 24 UTcep ffaxiwv nveio^^re^ j with 7tup\ 
(pXsyif^ovTi 4b> 358 cf. xepauvou re (pXeyi^^ovro^ Th. 846; ey^o^ axa^fxivov, 

S 135. Similar epithets, occurring in Hesiod but not in the 

Iliad, are: xopwvtowvra TrirrjXa S 289 ; ElpyjviQv T£^aXulav Th 902; rere- 

XetTfiivov £^9 ivtauTou Th 795. W 561. Of these xopwvtowvra is post- 
Homeric ; TST£Xs(TfjLivov is used by Homer only in direct predica- 
tion ; Te^uXma occurs in the Iliad I 208, but more frequently in 
the Odyssey, and we may best compare : X 192 abTdp ir^riv n^tn 
Mpo^ zeffaXuU t* dnwprj, As was to have been expected the con- 
nection with Homer is closest in the Theogony and least in 
the Works and Days ; but two examples coming from the last 
work, four from the Shield, and the remaining sixteen from 
the Theogeny. 

Other instances of parallelism between the phraseology of 
Hesiod and Homer are: Th 860 "Alfiyi^ hipotci xara<p^^tfiivoi(Ttv dvdffffwv, 

O 188 ^Atdijg hipotai dvdfftrwv'j Th 324. detvdv dTCoizvetouffa nupdg fivio^ 
ai^ofiivoto ss Z 182 ; Th 812 fiiZr^fnv dtTjvexiefffftv dprjpw^, M 134. fii(^r}(Ttv 
/leydXyjiTtv dt7)V£xie<Ttv dpapvlat ; ^V 266. Th 76. Jtd^ kxyeyamat cf. F 

189. 418. 8 184. 219. ? 229. yjr 218 ; Th 546. 550. 561. Zeb^ 

a^i^tra fiijdsa eidw^ = fl 88. Th 109 xat noTa/jLo\ xai ndvro^ dTzeiptro^ 

oUixart ^uwv cf. Th 131. and the circumstantial participles 4> 234. 
^ 250; Th 264. djibfiova epya idutat, cf. I 128. 270. T 246. ^ 
263. 0) 278. More frequent in the Odyssey is dyXad epya or xedvd 
Iduta; Th 869. W 626. dvifiwv fiivo<^ Oypdv divTwv, T 440 ; S 145. 

efiTcaXtv Bffffottrtv nop\ Xaintofiivotai dedopxw^ cf. T 446. i:up d^^aXfiolfft 
dedopxio^l Th 830. ^wva\ . . . navroir^v Sn* Ut<Tat dMfftpaTov, cf. 
/A 192. ttJ? (pdffav UJaat Bna xdXXtfiov ; Th 767. Au^ 6X671 ve^iXrj xsxaXufi- 
liivTi ^epoetdel, 6 562. X 15 ; S 275. al^ofiivwv datdwv cf. a 428. 

434. ^101; W 762. Upoifftv ^t:' amtiivoitrt cf. A 775. /a 362; S 
137. xuvdrjv . . . kn) xpordipot^ dpapuiav o" 378. X 102. The phrase 
occurs without €7r/N 188. 2 611 ; Th 239. 833. cf. 61. ^%fidv ixtov, 

cf. E 670. P 720 ; W 780. Mr^vd^ d* Iffraixivow TptffxatdsxdTTiv dXiatr^at 

of. f 162. ToD fikv <p^^ivovTo^ fijjvd^ too d* laTafiivoio^ but the verse is 
bracketed by Ameis-Hentze ; Th 850. ivipoitn xaratpd^ttiivoiffiv. X 

70V 
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401 . vexuetTfftv xara<f&tfiivoiffi ; W^ 757. izorajxwv aXade TrpopsSvTCDv ss E 
598. W 317. 500. Ai8(b^ ('EXm^) d' obx d^a^ xs^prifxivov Stvdpa 
xofii^sc, f 347. aido)^ d* oux dyaOi) xe^p7j/iiv(p avdp\ Ttapslvat. 

But even after deducting these sufficient examples remain 
to show Hesiod's independence. His freedom seems to lead 
him in the direction of complex phrases equivalent to com- 
pound adjectives, as is shown by the fact that active transitive 
verbs are proportionally much more frequent in Hesiod than in 
the Iliad. Some of these phrases strike us as homely or 
quaint, and thus fall into linev^ith Jebb's remarks on Hesiod's 
style, cf . The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry, 
p. 91. 

The participle in this construction is an adjective with 
greater wealth of meaning, so that a large use of it would be 
an evidence of richness of vocabulary and of the imagination 
necessary to produce poetic compounds. But when carried to 
excess it overburdens the author' s style, and this seems to be the 
case in both the Theogony and the Shield, where the propor- 
tion is about twice as great as in the Works and Days. 

Of the participle used as a substantive without the article 
forty-one examples are cited above from the Iliad. The ellip- 
ses are extremely simple, being always aj/iy>— which largely 
predominates — yovrj, or xp^a, except for one instance of yr, 2 
548, the phrase "Okofima Swiiar' exovre^ and the vocatives. All 
the tenses are represented — the future not only by iffffofisvo^ but 
also 2 309. xat re xraviovra xarixra. No iustauce of the nomina- 
tive occurs except 'OXufima dwfiaT* e^ovre^. Hesiod's29 examples 
show a great advance in frequency of use. The future is rep- 
resented by S 215. dnoppi(povTi iotxw^, which may be compared 
with 2 309. The masculine still predominates and the chief 
ellipses are still those of dvijp, yuvrj or /^^/^a, but we find, be- 
sides 7^ W 462. and ^€09 as in Homer, still more striking 
examples cf S 209. 211. 314. W 720. 798. and one case in 
which the omitted idea is suggested by a partitive genitive Th 
854. The nominative is used W 309. 412. 462. It will be 
noticed that the examples that show an advance over the Iliad 
come chiefly from the Shield and the Works and Days. 

When it comes to the question of the combination of this 
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substantivized participle with the article Hesiod shows a still 
greater advance not only in quantity — Iliad 9, Hesiod 10 — 
but also in usage, of. Monro § 264. Notice in Hesiod especially: 

W^ 364, obbh t6 y* h oixw xaTaxeifievov dvipa xijdet. 
W 353. Tov (piXiovza ipiXeXv xai Ttjt Trpofftovrt TCpofflfiew. 

From the Theogony might be cited 973, but the text is doubtful. 
In the use of the participle as a predicate after copulative 
verbs Hesiod again shows an increase in quantity (Iliad 31, 
Hesiod 16), and what is more significant an increase in the 
number of tenses employed. In the Iliad only perfect parti- 
ciples, generally passive, are found ; in Hesiod there are six 
instances of the present, only one of them from the Theogony, 
and three of the aorist app^evo^^ all from the Works and Days. 
Other verbs than elp^l employed as a copula are ir^ofiac W. 
808. * 67 and yiyvofiai X 219. 

Conclusion. 

The main purpose of this thesis was the consideration of 
the syntactical differences between the Epic and the Attic 
use of the participle. The most important of these is the de- 
velopment after the Epic period of the participle as a '' short- 
hand" equivalent for a finite subordinate clause, a result of 
which is that the use of the negatives ov and ft?; with the parti- 
ciple also remains undeveloped in Epic poetry. Conspicuous 
besides this are the extensions in Attic of the use of the future 
participle, of the genitive absolute, of the supplementary par- 
ticiple, and of such uses of the adjectival participle as were 
rendered possible by the development of the article. 

Syntax and style, however, are so closely united that some 
mention must be made of the stylistic effect of the participle 
in Hesiod. The general principles for the treatment of this 
question are to be found in Dr. Gildersleeve's article. On the 
Stylistic Effect of the Greek Participle, A. J. P. ix. 137 ff. 
In spite of the fact that the number of occurrences of the 
participle per 100 lines is even a rougher way of estimating 
its effect than the proportionate number of occurrences of 
finite verb and participle, I will give such a table for the Iliad 
and for Hesiod : 
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No. of lines. 


No. of 


part. ] 


Part, per 100 lines. 




narr. 


speech. 


total. 


narr. 


Bpeeoh. 


total. 


narr. 


Bpeeoh. 


total 


A 


238 


373 


611 


96 


90 


186 


40.3 


24.1 


30.4 


B 


599 


278 


877 


129 


69 


198 


21.5 


24.8 


22.6 


r 


218 


243 


461 


78 


52 


130 


35.7 


21.3 


28.1 


A 


302 


242 


544 


133 


54 


187 


44.+ 


22.3 


34.3 


E 


575 


334 


909 


214 


84 


298 


37.2 


26.1 


32.7 


z 


207 


322 


529 


83 


76 


158 


40.+ 


23.8 


29.8 


H 


239 


243 


482 


92 


41 


133 


38.4 


16.8 


27.6 


e 


297 


268 


565 


105 


64 


169 


35.3 


23.8 


29.9 


I 


126 


587 


713 


45 


139 


184 


35.7 


23.6 


25.8 


K 


287 


292 


579 


105 


64 


169 


36.5 


21.9 


29.1 


A 


547 


301 


848 


214 


95 


309 


39.1 


31.5 


36.4 


M 


349 


122 


471 


137 


25 


162 


39.2 


20.4 


34.3 


N 


583 


254 


837 


242 


58 


300 


41.6 


22.8 


35.8 


H 


274 


248 


522 


103 


58 


161 


37.2 


23.3 


30.8 


O 


454 


292 


746 


182 


80 


262 


40.0 


27.3 


35.1 


u 


615 


252 


867 


229 


64 


293 


37.2 


26.4 


33.7 


p 


493 


268 


761 


213 


56 


269 


43.2 


20.8 


35.3 


2 


351 


266 


617 


126 


84 


210 


35.9 


31.6 


34.+ 


T 


152 


272 


424 


65 


71 


136 


42.7 


26.1 


32.3 


T 


274 


229 


503 


105 


48 


153 


38.3 


20.8 


30.4 


a> 


342 


269 


611 


153 


63 


216 


44.7 


23.4 


36.3 


X 


229 


286 


515 


106 


88 


194 


46.2 


30.7 


37.6 


^ 


544 


353 


897 


197 


90 


287 


36.2 


25.4 


31.9 


ft 


350 
8645 


454 
7048 


804 


134 
3286 


107 
1719 


241 
5005 


38.2 
37.3 


23.6 
24.3 


29.9 




15693 


31.8 


Th 


988 


34 


1022 
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26.9 


S 


407 


73 


480 


171 


25 


196 


42.+ 


34.2 


40.8 


w 


818 


10 


828 






279 


••■••■••*•• 




33.6 



2213 117 2330 760 32.1 

The figures show to what an extent the narrative is the 
home of the participle and serve to point out some other 
facts of interest, notably, the wide divergence of the different 
works assigned to Hesiod ; the araiometochic nature of the 
Theogony, which is shared by the second book of the Iliad, 
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